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THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION,  WASHINGTON 

“Every  visitor  to  Washington  admires  the  Pan  American  marble  palace.  ...  It  is  a  magnificent  and 
enduring  symbol  of  w  hat  Pan  Americanism  means.  It  is  the  center  of  the  advance  of  the  ever  increasing 
cordial  relations  between  the  twenty-one  nations.  That  noble  edifice  is  the  clearing-house  of  Good 
Will.” — Josephus  Daniels,  Ambtissador  of  the  United  States  to  Mexico. 
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The  Pan  American  Union' 
and  Pan  Americanism 

L.  S.  ROWE,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Director  General  oj  the  Pan  American  Union 


In  two  years  or,  to  be  more  exact,  on  the 
fourteenth  of  April,  1940,  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  will  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anni¬ 
versary  of  its  existence.  From  modest  be¬ 
ginnings,  the  functions  of  the  Union  have 
been  constantly  enlarged  through  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  successive  Pan  American  Confer¬ 
ences  so  that  today  the  Union  is  not  merely 
an  organ  of  these  conferences,  but  also  per¬ 
forms  a  function  of  no  less  importance, 
namely,  that  of  fostering  closer  relations 
and  closer  cooperation  between  the  nations 
of  .\merica  in  every  field  of  endeavor;  cul¬ 
tural,  juridical,  economic  and  social. 

The  services  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
as  a  great  center  of  information  are  at  the 
disposal  of  each  and  every  citizen  of  the 
.American  Republics  and  it  is  our  earnest 
hope  that  everyone  desiring  information 
relative  to  any  of  the  republics  will  address 
his  or  her  inquiries  to  the  Union. 

^Address  delivered  before  the  Inter-American  Center  of 
the  George  Washington  University  on  December  6,  1937. 


It  is  no  mere  accident  that  the  American 
Republics,  from  the  earliest  period  of  their 
emancipation,  have  striven  to  develop  a 
continental  system  that  would  enjoy  the 
proud  distinction  of  setting  new  standards 
in  international  relations.  Bolivar’s  dream, 
although  not  capable  of  immediate  fulfil¬ 
ment,  was  not  conceived  in  a  rarefied  at¬ 
mosphere  nor  did  it  rest  on  shifting  sands. 
His  vision  represented  a  goal  w  hich  in  spite 
of  numerous  setbacks  has  constantly  been 
kept  in  view  by  the  great  leaders  of  .Ameri¬ 
can  thought  and  action. 

In  the  international  field  the  American 
Republics  have  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  splendid  record  in  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  international  differences. 
Disputes  which  in  other  sections  of  the 
world  w’ould  have  inevitably  led  to  armed 
conflicts  have  been  settled  by  the  orderly- 
processes  of  mediation,  conciliation  and 
arbitration.  The  long  list  of  boundary 
differences  that  have  been  thus  amicably 
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settled  bears  witness  to  American  leader¬ 
ship  in  this  respect. 

A  further  contribution  of  no  less  signifi¬ 
cance  was  given  final  and  definitive  form 
at' the  recent  Buenos  Aires  Conference  in  a 
solemn  declaration  making  any  interna¬ 
tional  dispute,  in  whatever  section  of  the 
Continent  it  might  occur,  the  concern  of 
all  the  republics  of  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere.  There  was  thus  established,  for  the 
first  time  in  history,  the  definite  responsi¬ 
bility  of  an  entire  continent  for  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  peace  within  its  borders.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  overestimate  the  far-reaching 
significance  which  such  a  principle  intro¬ 
duces  into  international  relations. 

We  must  not,  however,  harbor  the  illu¬ 
sion  that  these  favorable  conditions  are  due 
to  any  inherent  superiority  of  the  people  of 
this  hemisphere.  The  explanation  is  to  be 
found,  in  part,  in  the  exceptional  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  settlement  of  the  Americas,  and 
in  part  in  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time 
since  the  breaking  up  of  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire,  one  section  of  the  world — the  Ameri¬ 
can  continent — has  established  on  firm 
foundations  a  system  of  international  secur¬ 
ity.  Fortunately  for  us  it  has  been  a  form 
of  security  not  imposed  from  without  but 
maintained  by  common  effort  and  based 
upon  abiding  principles  of  justice. 

In  this  great  movement  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  has  stood  both  as  a  symbol  and 
as  an  instrument  of  the  unity  of  America. 
Availing  itself  of  every  possible  influence  in 
strengthening  inter-American  cooperation, 
the  Union  has  contributed  toward  creating 
an  atmosphere  of  international  understand¬ 
ing  that  constitutes  the  most  important  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  peaceful  settlement  of  those  dis¬ 
putes  that  unhappily  arise  from  time  to 
time. 

At  times  criticism  has  been  directed  at 
the  Pan  American  Union  because  it  does 
not  possess  compulsory  powers  and  is  there¬ 
fore  unable  to  use  force  or  to  impose  sanc¬ 


tions.  This  criticism  is  based  upon  a  mis¬ 
conception  of  the  purpose  for  which  the 
Union  was  established  as  well  as  a  nfi^in- 
terpretation  of  the  philosophy  upon  which 
its  activities  rest.  The  basic  thought  that 
prompted  the  founders  of  the  Union  was 
that  peace  is  a  concept  of  far  deeper  signifi¬ 
cance  than  the  mere  absence  of  conflict. 
It  is  and  must  be  given  a  positive  content 
and  it  is  through  giving  it  such  a  content 
that  the  American  Republics  have  render¬ 
ed  a  signal  service. 

For  the  preservation  of  peace,  nations 
must  develop  the  habit  of  cooperation, 
must  become  convinced  of  the  solidarity  of 
their  interests  and  must  become  so  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  procedure  of  consultation  that 
whenever  any  difficulty  arises  the  machinery 
for  such  consultation  is  immediately  set  in 
motion.  It  was  for  the  development  of 
such  an  atmosphere  of  good  will,  coopera¬ 
tion  and  constant  consultation  that  the 
Pan  American  Union  was  founded. 

We  are  today  witnessing  the  results  of 
this  long  and  sustained  effort.  Whenever 
a  controversy  arises  between  two  or  more 
of  the  American  republics  the  entire  conti¬ 
nent  assumes,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
the  controversy  will  be  settled  peaceably, 
not  only  Ijecause  the  machinery’  is  at 
hand  for  the  settlement  of  controversies 
but  also — a  far  more  Important  and  sig¬ 
nificant  circumstance — because  continen¬ 
tal  opinion  demands  that  such  machinery 
1)0  used  to  arrive  at  a  peaceful  settlement. 

Furthermore,  as  we  stop  to  read  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  accomplishment  of  the  successive 
Pan  .\merican  Conferences  as  well  as  of 
the  many  technical  congresses  that  have 
Ix’en  held  during  the  last  few  decades,  we 
begin  to  appreciate  the  distance  that  has 
been  travelled  in  inter-American  cooper¬ 
ation.  Closer  cultural  ties  have  been  es¬ 
tablished,  greater  unity  of  action  has  been 
achieved  in  matters  relating  to  the  control 
of  communicable  diseases,  the  care  of 
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public  health,  and  child  welfare.  Impor¬ 
tant  steps  have  been  taken  in  bringing 
about  agreement  in  the  juridical  sphere, 
both  public  and  private.  Each  of  the  Pan 
American  Conferences  has  contributed  its 
share  toward  the  establishment  of  closer 
commercial  relations.  In  short,  there  is  a 
record  of  consistent  gains  toward  the  great 
goal  which  we  all  have  in  view. 

If  we  are  to  preserve  this  priceless  heri¬ 
tage,  we  must  not  delude  ourselves  with 
the  thought  that  it  can  be  achieved  with¬ 
out  effort.  Above  all,  the  principle  of 
international  security  must  be  maintained 
as  the  basis  of  the  American  international 
s)-stem. 

The  high  standards  that  the  nations  of 
.\merica  have  developed  and  maintained, 
not  only  through  the  amicable  settlement 


of  their  disputes,  but  also  through  building 
up  an  international  system  free  from  the 
danger  of  aggression,  constitute,  in  fact, 
factors  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
democratic  institutions.  This  is  one  of  the 
great  lessons  that  the  .American  republics 
have  given  to  the  world. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  presumptuous  to 
attempt  to  predict  what  the  future  has  in 
store,  but  there  is  every  indication  that  the 
.American  republics,  by  reason  of  the  spirit 
of  unity  that  they  have  developed,  are 
destined  to  become  one  of  the  important 
stabilizing  influences  in  world  affairs.  Far 
from  involving  any  antagonism  to  other 
sections  of  the  world,  the  Pan  .American 
movement  is  both  an  example  and  a  stim¬ 
ulus,  setting  new  standards  of  international 
action. 
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Legend  into  Fact 

The  Christ  of  the  Andes 


CHARLES  E.  BABCOCK 
Lihrarian,  Pan  American  Union 

“Sooner  shall  these  mountains  crumble  into  dust  than  Argentines  and 
Chileans  break  the  peace  sworn  at  the  feet  of  Christ  the  Redeemer.” 


Since  M.^rch  13,  1904,  the  Christ  of  the 
Andes  has  stood  in  a  majestic  setting  of 
snow-covered  peaks  on  the  boundary 
between  Argentina  and  Chile,  commemo¬ 
rating  a  scries  of  peace  and  boundary 
pacts  signed  by  the  two  countries  in  1902 
and  1903.  No  other  monument  ever 
erected  has  become  so  widely  cherished 
a  symbol  of  international  friendship  and 
constructive  good  will  exercised  in  the 
settlement  of  vexatious  problems.  The 
statue  is  reached  by  means  of  the  motor 
highway  over  the  mountains,  and  all 
passengers  on  the  frequent  planes  between 
Buenos  Aires  and  Santiago  look  down 
from  the  splendor  of  Aconcagua,  towering 
beside  them,  to  the  statue  below,  tiny  in 
comparative  size  but  great  in  significance. 

Of  all  utterances  regarding  the  statue 
the  most  famous  and  the  most  beautiful 
is  the  sentence  heading  these  lines.  It 
may  not  be  amiss  to  repeat  here  the  closing 
paragraphs  of  my  article.  The  Christ  of 
the  Andes,  published  in  the  May  1935  issue 
of  the  Bulletin: 

Nearly  every  one  who  has  discussed  the  Christ 
of  the  Andes,  in  sjjeeches  or  in  magazines,  news¬ 
papers,  or  books,  has  quoted  as  an  inscription  on 
the  monument  the  noble  sentence:  “Sooner  shall 
these  mountains  crumble  into  dust  than  Argentines 
and  Chileans  break  the  peace  sworn  at  the  feet 
of  Christ  the  Redeemer.” 

Not  the  slightest  evidence,  however,  can  lie 
obtained  to  indicate  that  such  a  sentiment  ever 
was  on  the  monument,  either  as  an  indcfjendent 
inscription  or  as  part  of  a  plaque.  The  sentence 
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is  contained  in  the  address  delivered  by  the  Bishop 
of  San  Carlos  de  Ancud  at  the  unveiling  of  the 
monument.  The  sjjeech  was  printed  in  full  in 
El  Mercurio  of  Santiago,  Chile,  on  March  14, 
1904.  .\  translation  of  the  complete  paragraph 
in  which  the  statement  occurred  is  as  follows: 

And  when  future  generations,  carried  in  the 
arms  of  steam,  mount  to  this  spot  through 
these  defiles,  they  will  find  no  testament  such 
as  that  of  the  heroic  Spartans  at  Thermopylae, 
written  with  their  blood  on  the  bare  stones: 
“Here  we  gave  up  our  lives  to  defend  our 
country’s  laws.”  Rather  will  they  come  to 
this  summit  and  in  the  bronze  of  this  glorious 
monument  they  will  see  graven  in  letters  d 
fire  a  sublime  inscription:  Sooner  shall  these 
mountains  crumble  into  dust  than  .Argentines 
and  Chileans  break  the  peace  sworn  at  the 
feet  of  Christ  the  Redeemer. 

This  most-quoted  “inscription”,  then,  was  only 
a  felicitous  bit  of  oratory  on  the  part  of  the  Chilean 
bishop.  Apparently  whoever  first  commented 
on  the  address  had  the  mistaken  idea  that  Bishop 
Jara,  in  referring  to  the  “sublime  inscription” 
engraved  on  the  “bronze  of  this  glorious  monu¬ 
ment”  was  speaking  literally  instead  of  figura¬ 
tively.  The  error  has  had  the  happy  result, 
however,  of  giving  world-wide  currency  to  a 
noble  sentiment  which  might  otherwise  have 
perished  in  the  archives  where  accounts  of  such 
events  are  stored  and  forgotten. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  report  now  that  this 
sentence,  inscribed  on  a  bronze  tablet,  has 
finally  been  placed  on  the  monument. 
That  the  legend  has  become  fact  is  due 
to  the  First  Regional  Ibero-American  Con¬ 
ference  of  Rotary  International,  held  in 
Valparaiso  in  March  1936.  .\t  this  meet¬ 
ing,  representatives  from  Argentina,  Bo- 


Colirteffy  of  Rt  tinla  Rotaria 


THE  CHRIST  OF  THE  ANDES 


In  fulfillment  of  a  resolution  of  the  First  Regional  Ibero-Americao  Conference  of  Rotary 
International,  a  group  of  South  American  Rotarians  unveiled,  on  January  17,  1937,  a 
bronze  tablet  containing  the  famous  words  of  Bishop  Jara. 
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livia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Cuba,  Ecua¬ 
dor,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Wnezuela  and 
Uruguay  were  present. 

The  resolution  providing  for  the  tablet 
was  presented  to  the  meeting  by  the  Argen¬ 
tine  delegation  from  Rotary  District  No. 
63,  at  the  suggestion  of  Herbert  Coates, 
honorary  General  Commissioner  for  South 
America.  The  delegation  was  headed  by 
Ramon  Olaceregui  of  Bahia  Blanca,  the 
other  members  being  Dr.  Leonel  Dodds 
of  Mendoza,  who  sponsored  the  resolution. 
Jose  Luis  Silva  Lezama  of  La  Plata. 
Francisco  Marseillan  of  Buenos  Aires, 
and  Bernardo  Ferreyra,  also  of  Mendoza. 
The  resolution  as  unanimously  adoiited 
provided  that  the  tablet  be  presented  in 
the  name  of  the  Conference  then  assembled 
in  Valparaiso  to  perpetuate  the  noble 
words  of  Bishop  Jara. 

On  January  17,  1937,  almost  a  year  after 
the  meeting  in  Valparaiso,  large  groups  of 
Rotarians  from  C'hile  and  .Argentina,  ac¬ 
companied  by  representatives  from  Peru 
and  Uruguay,  unveiled  the  bronze  tablet, 
which  had  been  prepared  by  the  Rotary 
Club  of  A'alparaiso  at  the  request  of  the 
Conference.  The  Chileans,  headed  by 


-Alejandro  Lacalle.  and  Federico  Carvallo. 
arrived  by  automobile  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  at  the  hotel  at  Rio  Blanco,  and  the 
-Argentines,  led  by  Dr.  Ricardo  Calatroni. 
assembled  at  Puente  del  Inca.  On  Sun¬ 
day  morning  the  two  delegations  met  with 
the  representatives  of  other  countries  at 
the  foot  of  the  statue  for  participation  in 
the  ceremony. 

Those  w'ho  took  part  were  Federico 
Carvallo,  president  of  the  Valparaiso  Ro¬ 
tary  Club;  Fernando  Carbajal,  the  Peru¬ 
vian  delegate  and  a  director  of  Rotary 
International;  Jose  Luis  Silva  Lezama, 
of  the  Rotary  Club  of  La  Plata,  Argentina, 
representing  the  governor  of  Rotary  Dis¬ 
trict  63;  Herbert  Coates,  International 
Commissioner  for  South  America  and 
member  of  the  Montevideo  Rotary  Club; 
and  Clemente  Diaz  Leon,  president  of  the 
Santiago  Rotary  Club. 

-After  cheers  raised  to  Chile  and  -Argen¬ 
tina  and  the  singing  of  their  national 
hymns,  a  Chilean  Rotarian  drew  aside  the 
-Argentine  flag  and  an  .Argentine  Rotarian 
the  Chilean  flag,  leaving  the  tablet  un¬ 
veiled  and  delivered  to  future  generations  as 
a  remembrance  which  time  cannot  efface. 


THE  BRONZE  TABLET  AF¬ 
FIXED  BY  THE  ROTARIANS 

This  tablet  bears  in  Spanish  the 
celebrated  sentence:  “Sooner 
shall  these  mountains  crumble 
into  dust  than  Argentines  and 
Chileans  break  the  [leace  sworn  at 
the  feet  of  Christ  the  Redeemer.” 


Courtesy  of  Rrcitta  Rotaria 


A  Landscape  Architect 
Looks  at  Buenos  Aires' 


MALCOLM  KIRKPATRICK 
Resident  Landscape  Architect,  National  Capital  Parks 


Being  at  once  Argentina’s  greatest  city 
and  federal  capital,  Buenos  Aires  is  admin¬ 
istered  by  a  dual  government.  Executive 
functions  arc  carried  on  by  the  intendente,  or 
mayor,  a  Presidential  appointee.  Legisla¬ 
tive  functions  are  discharged  by  a  council 
elected  by  the  residents  of  the  munici¬ 
pality. 

Since  Buenos  Aires  is  the  capital,  matters 
concerning  it  may  arise  in  the  federal  Con- 
sress  to  be  presented  to  the  city  council  by 
the  mayor.  Conversely,  municipal  prob¬ 
lems  are  sometimes  referred  to  the  Congress 
by  the  mayor. 

Planning,  developing  and  operating  agen¬ 
cies  under  this  dual  organization  function 
thus:  As  an  independent  but  coordinating 
municipal  agency,  the  City  Planning  Board 
of  Buenos  Aires  is  charged  with  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  broad,  long  range  plans  for  the 
city’s  development  and  modification.  The 
Bureau  of  Public  Parks  and  Promenades  of 
the  municipality  carries  on  park  and  park¬ 
way  construction,  and  maintains  and  oper¬ 
ates  these  facilities.  The  design  and  con¬ 
struction  of  federal  buildings  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  W’orks. 
Complete  harmony  does  not  always  pre¬ 
vail,  but  these  agencies  combine  to  bring 

*  Part  of  a  report  to  the  Branch  of  Plant  and 
Designs,  Sational  Park  Service,  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior,  by  Malcolm  Kirkpatrick,  Resident 
Ijindscape  Architect,  National  Capital  Parks.  The 
observations  in  this  report  were  made  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  President,  whose  interest  in  South  American  parks 
ond  cities  was  stimulated  by  his  visit  to  Argentina, 
brazil  and  Uruguay  at  the  time  of  the  Inter-.imerican 
Conjerence  for  the  Maintenance  oj  Peace  in  December 
1936.  Other  sections  on  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  .Montevideo 
will  J allow. — Editor. 


about  the  developments  being  made  in 
Buenos  Aires. 

This  great  capital  city  presents  its  plan¬ 
ners  with  many  a  complex  problem.  Be¬ 
deviled  by  archaically  narrow  streets,  its 
peak-load  traffic  creeps  through  the  down¬ 
town  area,  and  its  rapidly  spreading  urban 
development  has  diminished  or  blotted  out 
much  of  the  free  space  needed  for  parks. 
The  “professional  booster”  hails  this  rapid 
expansion  as  progress.  The  City  Planning 
Board  does  not  regard  it  as  wholesome 
development,  but  likens  it  to  the  spread  of 
a  pathological  growth. 

In  relation  to  the  metropolitan  area  the 
available  free  space  is  at  present  at  a  low 
percentage.  Effort  is  being  made  now  to 
restrict  for  park  use  available  sites  certain 
in  the  future  to  be  rimmed  by  urban  devel¬ 
opment.  Considerable  land  has  been  and 
is  being  reclaimed  from  the  Rio  de  la  Plata. 
In  some  parts  of  the  congested  downtown 
area,  wholesale  demolition  is  in  progress  to 
make  way  for  more  adequate  streets. 

The  nucleus  of  much  of  this  work,  and  of 
the  best  examples  of  public  improvement  in 
Buenos  Aires,  lies  in  the  northeast  third  of 
the  city,  adjacent  to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata. 

Plaza  del  Congreso 

Buenos  Aires  has  numerous  plazas,  some 
of  which  are  undistinguished  or  inappro¬ 
priate  in  design.-  Of  these  less  noteworthy 
areas,  a  number  are  heritages,  quinlas  (one¬ 
time  country  places)  designed  for  private 
use  and  now  offering  little  as  examples  of 
urban  park  design.  To  make  matters 
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PLAZA  DEL  CONGRESO 

Among  the  plazas  of  Buenos  Aires  are  many  of  distinction,  and  foremost  among  these  is  the  Plaza  del 
Congreso.  At  the  western  terminus  of  the  Avenida  de  Mayo,  it  provides  a  splendid  setting  for  the 
capitol.  In  major  elements  this  plaza  is  an  outstanding  example  of  urban  park  design  in  its  category’. 
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worse,  these  areas  are  often  bristling  with 
bad  statuary,  for  the  Argentines,  like  the 
North  Americans,  will  erect  a  statue  on  the 
slightest  provocation. 

However,  as  reservations  in  congested 
sections,  these  areas  are  of  considerable 
value.  Some  have  already  been  redesigned 
and  rebuilt  to  serve  better  the  purposes  of 
urban  usage.  The  municipality  has  plans 
for  adapting  others. 

In  Buenos  Aires  this  work  is  forthrightly 
called  ^‘trans/ormaci6n”  In  Washington, 
D.  C.,  it  is  called — more  euphemistically — 
“rehabilitation”,  but  the  citizenry  pene¬ 
trates  the  disguise  and  chants  a  dirge. 

.^mong  the  plazas  of  Buenos  Aires  are 
many  of  distinction.  Foremost  of  these  is 
the  Plaza  del  Congreso.  At  the  western 
terminus  of  the  .Avenida  de  Mayo,  it  pro¬ 
vides  a  splendid  setting  for  the  capitol. 
The  negative  for  the  illustration  opposite 
was  obtained,  with  some  difficulty,  from  a 
window  of  an  apartment  in  an  adjacent 
building.  It  was  necessary  to  take  the  shot 
from  the  bedroom  in  which,  up  to  the  time 
of  the  writer’s  arrival,  the  master  of  the 
household  had  been  sleeping.  All  of  this  is 
justifiable  if  the  photograph  conveys  some¬ 
thing  of  the  dignity  and  of  the  splendid 
scale  of  the  plaza  in  relation  to  the  capitol. 

No  brief  is  held  for  some  of  the  fantastic 
arrangements  of  small  planting,  but  it  is 
felt  that  in  the  major  elements,  the  Plaza  del 
Congreso  is  an  outstanding  example  of  ur¬ 
ban  park  design  in  this  category. 

The  low'-crowned  trees,  incidentally,  are 
tipas  (Tipuana  speciosa),  whose  golden-yel¬ 
low  blossoms  are  said  to  be  one  of  Buenos 
.hires'  major  spring  attractions. 

Avenida  \ueve  de  Julio 

This  project  is  one  of  the  major  improve¬ 
ments  developed  and  proposed  by  the  City 
Planning  Board. 

Cutting  a  wide  swath  across  the  city  from 
north  to  south,  this  avenue,  destined  to  be 


one  of  the  city’s  finest  thoroughfares,  is  be¬ 
ing  built  in  an  effort  to  relieve  the  present 
traffic  congestion  which  chokes  the  narrow- 
streets  of  the  downtown  section.* 

The  ultimate  development  is  to  include 
great  concourses — for  underground  park¬ 
ing  of  automobiles — covered  by  a  wide 
boulevard.  Widely  spaced  building  lines 
are  established,  and  new  structures  are  to 
be  erected  to  a  uniform  height.  The  broad 
divided  central  traffic  lanes  will  be  sepa¬ 
rated  from  flanking  service  drives  by  tree- 
lined  promenades. 

Two  salient  features  in  the  city  plan  are 
to  be  located  along  this  avenue;  one,  where 
it  intersects  the  Avenida  de  Mayo;  and  the 
other  where  it  meets  the  North  Diagonal. 
Already  marked  by  Buenos  Aires’  obelisk, 
the  Plaza  de  la  Republica  will  be  devel¬ 
oped  at  the  latter  intersection.  At  the  inter¬ 
section  with  the  Avenida  de  Mayo,  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  group  government  office  buildings. 

Plaza  de  Mayo 

Another  of  the  city’s  small  parks.  Plaza 
de  Mayo  is  unimportant  as  an  example  of 
small  park  design,  but  significant  as  an  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  city  plan.  The  eastern  termi¬ 
nus  of  the  Avenida  de  Mayo,  it  receives  as 
well  the  north  and  south  diagonals. 

Facing  the  plaza  from  the  east  is  the 
Casa  Rosada  (Rose  House,  containing  the 
Presidential  offices),  around  the  north  and 
south  sides  of  which  access  may  be  had  to 
Parque  Cristobal  Colon  and  Avenida  Le¬ 
andro  N.  Alem. 

Plaza  de  Mayo  is  so  situated  that  it  could 
become  an  imposing  entrance  to  the  cen¬ 
tral  section  of  the  city.  To  this  end  nu¬ 
merous  studies  have  been  made  by  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Works  and  by  special 
commissions.  Several  of  these,  involving 
reconstruction  of  the  Casa  Rosada,  open 

*The  first  section  of  5  blocks  was  opened  on  October  72, 
7937.  See  “  The  Widest  Avenue  in  the  World,"  in  the 
Bulletin  for  January  7938. 
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The  Pla/a  Colon  is  situated  east  of  the  Casa  Rosada  or  Government  House. 


the  plaza  onto  the  old  port.  One  such 
study  in  particular,  extends  the  axis  of  the 
plaza  east  to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  by  modi¬ 
fying  one  of  the  ship  basins  of  the  old  port 
and  making  it  an  integral  part  of  the  de¬ 
sign. 

Within  itself  the  park  tends  to  be  ineffec¬ 
tually  elaborate.  Minus  much  of  its  fussy 
smaller  planting,  it  would  acquire  a  far 
greater  effectiveness.  Its  trees  alone  (jaca- 
randas,  with  delicate  foliage  texture  and 
masses  of  lavender  flowers)  lend  more  dis¬ 
tinction  than  all  of  its  bizarre  arrangements 
of  bedding  plants. 

The  Balneario,  Avenida  Tristan  Rodriguez 
Achai  al,  and  the  old  port 

Extending  for  more  than  a  mile  along 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata  east  of  the  old  port  de¬ 
velopment  is  the  .Avenida  Tristan  Rodri¬ 
guez  .\chaval,  with  adjacent  parks,  prom¬ 


enades  and  the  Balneario,  the  municipal 
bathing  beach.  One  of  the  projects  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Municipality’s  Comision  de 
Estetica  Edilicia,  the  general  development 
plan  was  prepared  by  the  French  architect 
and  planner,  J.  C.  N.  Forestier. 

Inaccessible  to  the  larger  passenger 
liners,  the  basins  of  the  old  port  neverthe¬ 
less  handle  innumerable  smaller  ships 
carrying  a  tremendous  volume  of  freight. 
By  routing  these  ships  through  a  series  of 
interior  basins,  a  large  part  of  the  water¬ 
front,  which  otherwise  would  be  unfit,  is 
made  available  to  the  public  for  general 
park  development.  The  larger  passenger 
liners  are  docked  slightly  upstream  at  the 
new  port. 

The  Balneario  occupies  the  lower  level 
of  this  waterfront  development.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  broad  promenade  from  which 
steps  lead  down  to  the  river  beach.  Pro- 


THE  MUNICIPAL  BATHING  BEACH 

The  bathing  beach  occupies  the  “Espigdn”  and  part  of  the  avenue  running  along  the  old  p>ort  develop¬ 
ment  on  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  The  driveway,  the  upper  level  promenade  and  the  park  strip  are  popular 

recreational  features. 


jecting  into  the  river  at  right  angles  to  the 
promenade  is  the  Espigon.  (This  word  of 
specific  meaning  in  Spanish  cannot  be 
translated  into  a  single  English  word. 
Freely  translated,  however,  it  means  a  pro¬ 
jection  built  out  into  the  water.)  This 
projection  is  accessible  at  the  grade  of  the 
upper  promenade  along  the  Avenida. 
Under  the  garden  atop  the  Espigon  are 
the  bath  houses  which  serve  the  area. 
These  have  access,  at  the  lower  level,  to 
the  beach. 

The  Balneario  occupies  less  than  half 
the  length  of  Avenida  Tristan  Rodriguez 
.•\chaval,  which  runs  along  the  entire 
length  of  the  old  port  development.  The 
driveway,  the  upper  level  promenade  and 
the  park  strip  are  popular  recreational 
features.  In  the  warmer  weather  a  steady 


stream  of  people  flows  along  the  prome¬ 
nade,  carriages  and  automobiles  move 
slowly  along  the  drive  and  the  outdoor 
cafes  are  crowded.  A  portion  of  the 
upper  end  of  the  promenade  is  reserved 
for  roller  skating. 

Sitting  at  a  cafe  table  in  a  pleasant  park 
or  lounging  on  the  balustrade  above  the 
river  to  watch  the  arrival  and  departure 
of  ships  of  the  maritime  nations  of  the 
world  can  afford  considerable  pleasure. 

The  new  port  zone,  Plaza  Retiro  and  Plaza 
San  Martin 

Connected  with  Parque  Cristobal  Colon 
and  Plaza  de  Mayo  by  Avenida  Leandro 
N.  Alem  and  directly  accessible  also  to 
the  upper  end  of  Avenida  Tristan  Rodri¬ 
guez  .Achaval,  is  the  new  port  zone  and 
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Parque  Retiro.  One  of  the  projects  of 
the  municipality’s  Comision  de  Est^tica 
Edilicia,  it  is  an  interesting  example  of 
the  joint  planning  of  the  industrial  and 
commercial  facilities  of  the  new  port,  and 
of  the  associated  park  and  parkway 
developments. 

The  major  axis  of  this  development  runs 
southwest  to  northeast.  Beginning  at 
Plaza  San  Martin  it  descends  the  “Bar¬ 
ranca”  to  Avenida  Leandro  N.  Alem, 
from  which  it  extends  to  the  port.  The 
“Barranca”  is  the  “drop-ofT’  from  the 
original  high  ground  of  the  old  city  to  the 


reclaimed  lands  that  were  once  tidal  marsh 
or  part  of  the  river. 

Plans  for  this  sizable  Plaza  Retiro 
project  have  been  only  partially  e.xecuted 
to  date,  but  construction  was  going  for¬ 
ward  while  the  writer  was  in  Buenos  Aires. 

Plaza  San  Martin  is  one  of  the  city's 
cider  areas,  surrounded  by  fine  private 
buildings.  One  of  these,  an  excellent 
example  of  contemporary  architectural 
design,  is  Buenos  Aires’  highest  skyscraper, 
the  recently  completed  apartment  building 
called  Edificio  Kavanagh.  The  Retiro 
project  proposes  the  erection  of  a  Museum 


Courtesy  I’.m  Auirrican  Airmay 


AIR  VIEW  SOUTHEAST  ACROSS  THE  PLAZA  DE  M.\YO 

Two  of  the  wide  avenues  of  Buenos  Aires  arc  seen  here.  The  Avenida  de  Mayo  enters  the  Plaza  de 
Mayo  from  the  right  foreground;  the  Avenida  Roque  Saenz  Pena,  more  generally  called  the  North 
Diagonal,  from  the  left  foreground.  The  Cctsa  Rosada,  or  Government  House,  is  at  the  top  center, 
and  the  Plaza  Cristdbal  Col6n  is  glimpsed  beyond  it. 
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Photorraph  by  Malcolm  Kirkpatrick 

THE  PLAZA  BRITANICA 

The  Avcnida  Leandro  N.  Alcm  is  seen  in  the  foreground  of  the  illustration.  The  profusion  of  bloom, 
including  the  yellow  and  lavender  of  tipa  and  jacarandd  trees  in  the  avenue  and  plaza  plantings,  was 
one  of  the  sights  that  charmed  President  Roosevelt  when  he  was  in  Buenos  Aires  for  the  Inter-American 
Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace. 


of  Fine  Arts  adjacent  to  and  at  the  same 
level  as  Plaza  San  Martin  and  facing  along 
the  axis  of  the  development  to  the  river. 
Information  as  to  the  present  status  of  this 
proposal  is  not  at  hand,  but  the  site  is  most 
certainly  a  splendid  one  for  an  important 
building. 

The  park  development  descending  from 
this  site  to  Avenida  Leandro  N.  Alem 
and  across  to  Plaza  Britanica  has  just 
recently  been  completed.  This  avenue  is 
an  interesting  thoroughfare  development. 
Divided  into  three  parts  by  tree-planted 
islands,  its  central  roadway  is  for  high¬ 


speed  traffic.  On  either  side  are  service 
roads  carrying  street  cars  and  busses  and 
offering  access  to  the  structures  abutting. 
In  order  to  obtain  a  maximum  roadway 
width,  the  curb  has  been  placed  against 
the  building  line  along  part  of  the  avenue. 
The  sidewalk  is  cut  into  the  first  floor  area 
of  the  buildings  and  is  separated  from 
the  street  by  an  arcade.  Street  trees, 
necessarily  placed  in  islands  in  the  road¬ 
way,  grow  undisturbed  by  proximity  of 
buildings. 

Other  developments  between  Avenida 
Leandro  N.  Alem  (and  adjacent  railroad 
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yards)  and  the  port  works  are  under 
construction  now.  These  will  provide 
access  from  around  the  upper  entrance 
basin  of  the  old  port  past  the  new  port 
to  the  Avenida  Costanera,  the  waterfront 
parkway. 

Avenida  Alvear 

Branching  from  Avenida  Alem  about 
half  a  mile  northwest  of  Plaza  Retiro, 
Avenida  Alvear  extends  for  several  miles 
to  give  access  to  the  large  park  areas  and 
smart  residential  sections  of  Palermo.  An 
unusually  wide  avenue,  it  has  a  central 
high-speed  roadway  separated  from  flank¬ 
ing  service  lanes  by  a  series  of  islanded 
light  standards.  Generous  building  set¬ 
backs  and  extensive  abutting  parks  allow 
ample  tree  plantings  at  either  side. 


The  dominant  feature  of  the  avenue 
itself  is  the  Spanish  Monument.  It  is  situ¬ 
ated  at  the  intersection  w'ith  Sarmiento, 
the  avenue  running  southwest  to  Plaza 
Italia  and  northeast  to  the  Avenida 
Costanera. 

Disturbingly  animated  by  numerous 
symbolic  figures  which  seem  about  to 
topple  to  the  street,  its  main  mass  is  none 
the  less  imposing  and  well  in  scale  with  its 
expansive  setting.  More  interesting  sculp¬ 
turally  are  the  bronzes  which  face  the 
pools  at  the  statue’s  base. 

Parks  of  the  Palermo  section 

Loosely  designated  as  “Palermo  Park,” 
the  areas  grouped  along  Avenida  Alvear, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Spanish  Monument 


A  PERGOLA-COVERED  PROMENADE  IN  THE  ROSE  GARDEN 


The  rose  garden  in  the  Parque  Tres  de  Febrero  combines  an  extensive  rose  display,  a  natural  water  area, 
pools,  fountains,  sculptures  and  architectural  features. 


Photocraph  by  Malcolm  Kirkpatrick 


THE  ANDALUSIAN  PATIO,  PARQUE  TRES  DE  FEBRERO 

This  patio  is  an  attractive  entranceway  to  the  park.  The  fountain  is  surrounded  by  a  walk  with  tiled 
benches,  behind  which  arc  clipped  cypresses  and  firethorn. 


and  extending  northwest,  form  the  largest 
and  most  diversified  unit  of  recreational 
facilities  in  Buenos  Aires.  Combined  with¬ 
in  this  area  are  a  golf  course,  race  course, 
polo  field,  zoological  park,  botanical  garden, 
the  well-known  Parque  Tres  de  Febrero, 
several  plazas  and  special  areas,  and  a 
system  of  roads,  paths,  and  bridle  trails. 

The  most  popularly  known  part  of  this 
development  is  probably  the  garden-like 
Parque  Tres  de  Febrero.  It  is  composed 
of  a  series  of  gardens  and  promenades, 
each  more  or  less  independent  of  the  other, 
but  united  by  the  circulatory  system.  The 
writer  has  selected  as  the  most  interesting 
of  these  areas  the  Rose  Garden  and  the 
Andalusian  Patio. 

Defined  in  part  by  the  borders  of  the 


park’s  small  lake,  the  Rose  Garden  is 
Parque  Tres  de  Febrero’s  largest  single 
unit.  Combining  an  extensive  rose  dis¬ 
play,  a  natural  water  area,  pools,  foun¬ 
tains,  sculptures  and  architectural  features, 
this  unit  is  better  described  as  a  public 
garden  than  as  the  more  general  area  the 
word  “park”  implies.  More  or  less  sym¬ 
metrically  arranged  about  its  long  major 
axis,  the  large  rose  display  is  flanked  by 
pergola-covered  promenades.  These  prom¬ 
enades  are  a  practical  feature.  They 
afford  not  only  an  attractive  way  of  dis¬ 
playing  the  climbing  roses,  but  protection 
as  well  from  the  full  sunlight  that  is  essential 
to  the  successful  development  of  the  roses. 

The  smallest  but  most  distinctive  unit  of 
Parque  de  Tres  Febrero  is  the  Andalusian 
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Patio.  Accessible  from  Avenicia  Sarmien- 
lo  at  a  point  a  few  hundred  feet  north¬ 
east  of  the  Spanish  Monument,  the  Patio, 
with  its  surroundings,  Ix'comes  an  attrac¬ 
tive  entranceway  to  the  park  through 
which  access  to  the  rose  garden  may  be  had. 

Perhaps  more  interesting  to  a  North 
.\merican  than  to  an  Argentine  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  Spanish  heritage,  the  refine¬ 
ment  and  attractiveness  of  the  Patio's 
detail  lend  it  undeniable  distinction. 
Relying  for  eficctiveness  almost  entirely 
on  its  architectural  detail,  the  Patio  itself 


contains  no  planting  except  a  casual  as¬ 
sortment  of  potted  plants  and  the  wisteria 
vines  which  cover  its  trellises.  It  is  en¬ 
livened  by  colorful  tile  design,  wrought 
iron  ornament  and  the  conservative  but 
telling  use  of  water  that  characterizes  the 
Spanish  garden  art. 

The  Avenida  Coslanera 

Projected  as  an  extensive  waterfront 
parkway,  this  development  is  to  include, 
as  well  as  the  driveway,  various  recrea¬ 
tional  adjuncts  designed  to  serve  the  resi- 
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dcntial  communities  which  extend  to  and 
beyond  the  city  limits  northwest  of  Palermo. 

One  of  the  major  projects  included  in 
the  1924  report  of  the  Comision  de  Estetica 
Edilicia,  this  is  perhaps  more  ambitious 
than  any  of  the  others.  Its  inception  was 
in  1908  at  the  time  of  attreements  between 
the  municipality  and  the  railroad  com¬ 
panies  whose  trackacfc  was  alona;  the  water¬ 
front,  whereby  jjrovisions  were  made  for 
the  re-location  outward  of  the  existing  sea¬ 
wall,  for  the  disposition  of  future  trackage 
and  for  a  waterfront  drive  on  land  laetween 


that  reserved  for  expansion  of  rail  facilities 
and  the  new  seawall  location. 

General  development  plans  were  pre¬ 
pared  during  1924  by  J.  C.  X.  Forestier, 
French  planner.  In  the  writers  opinion 
the  plans  indicate  a  development  elaborate 
out  of  all  proportion  to  reasonable  require¬ 
ments.  It  would  seem  that  benefits  to  the 
city  as  a  whole  would  be  greater  from  a 
more  extended  waterfront  parkway  than 
from  a  limited  development  of  lavish 
gardens  concentrated  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
city’s  finest  residential  area  whose  very 
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nature  minimizes  the  need  for  such  devel¬ 
opment.  The  slums  of  the  Boca  section 
(Ijelow  the  old  port)  and  of  solidly  built 
up  areas  south  of  the  Riachuclo  (a  branch 
of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  also  below  the  old 
port)  are  now  so  badly  in  need  of  general 
park  areas  that  unwarranted  expenditures 
elsewhere  seem  to  be  unbalanced  planning. 

However,  the  basic  idea  of  the  Avenida 
Costanera — of  a  practical  but  pleasurable 
waterfront  driveway — is  certainly  sound. 
The  Rio  de  la  Plata  is  Buenos  Aires’ 
greatest  scenic  and  recreational  asset. 
Tributary  to  that  river  and  located  within 
a  reasonable  distance  of  the  city  are  the 
popular  waterways  of  Tigre  (the  Parana 
delta),  a  fine  adjunct  to  the  recreational 
developments  of  the  metropolitan  area. 


Access  to  Tigre  by  automobile  through 
Buenos  Aires’  constantly  developing  sub¬ 
urban  area  is  tedious,  like  access  from 
New  York  City  into  Westchester  County 
before  the  development  of  the  county’s 
parkway  system.  It  seems  logical,  there¬ 
fore,  to  develop  this  waterfront  drive  (with 
appropriate  adjoining  areas),  in  order  to 
gain  access  to  the  river  generally  and  to 
Tigre  specifically,  and  to  remove  the 
burden  of  pleasure  traffic  from  the  high¬ 
ways  and  streets  of  the  suburban  areas.  .  . . 

From  discussions  with  the  director  of  the 
City  Planning  Board  of  Buenos  Aires,  it  is 
apparent  that  extension  of  the  project  to 
Tigre  is  inevitable  and  judging  from  the 
progressive  attitude  of  that  board,  the  work 
will  be  carried  forward  on  a  sound  basis. 


Photograph  by  Malcolm  Kirkpatrick 


ONE  OF  THE  WATERWAYS  NEAR  TIGRE 

The  many  waterways  of  the  Parana  Delta,  about  1 5  miles  from  Buenos  Aires,  are  one  of  the  chief  centers 
of  recreation  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital.  It  is  hoped  to  extend  the  Avenida  Costanera  along  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata  to  Tigre  in  the  delta,  in  order  to  remove  holiday  traffic  from  the  suburbs. 
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Labor  and  labor  legislation  in  the  United 
States  occupy  a  large  part  of  the  spotlight 
of  public  interest  at  the  present  time. 
Labor  relations  and  labor  laws  are  news; 
they  have  also  become  strange  and  some¬ 
what  fearsome  phenomena  to  the  average 
man  in  the  United  States,  whereas  in  Latin 
America  labor  laws  were  passed  and  labor 
relations  discussed  some  years  in  advance 
of  our  present  period  of  economic  and 
social  change  and  adjustment.  For  in¬ 
stance,  Uruguay  established  the  8-hour 
day  for  many  workers  as  early  as  1915;  the 
Mexican  Constitution  of  1917  stated  that 
both  employers  and  employees  had  the 
right  to  organize  for  the  protection  of  their 
respective  interests;  and  Chile  enacted 
compulsory  health  and  old-age  insurance 
in  1924. 

Some  of  the  legislation  passed  since  1934 
is  discussed  below. 

Protecting  the  working  woman  in  Cuba 

As  far  back  as  December  29,  1934,  Cuba 
approved  legislation  creating  a  Working 
Woman's  Maternity  Fund.  An  act  of 
December  15,  1937,  which  replaces  the 
former  law,  is  designed  to  improve  admin¬ 
istration  and  to  amplify  hospital  services 
available  to  beneficiaries.  At  present  the 
employment  of  women  during  the  six 
weeks  subsequent  to  childbirth  is  prohib¬ 
ited  to  merchants,  industrial  or  commer¬ 
cial  enterprises,  public  service  companies, 
cooperative  and  mutual  benefit  societies, 
the  nation,  provinces  and  cities,  and  any 
organizations  of  official  character.  Every 
pregnant  woman  has  the  right  to  absent 
herself  from  work  upon  exhibiting  a  medi¬ 


cal  certificate  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
childbirth  will  probably  occur  within  six 
weeks  thereafter.  And  even  though  the 
doctor  makes  a  mistake  in  predicting  the 
date  of  birth,  provided  the  error  does  not 
exceed  three  weeks,  the  woman  will  re¬ 
ceive  insurance  from  the  date  of  the  med¬ 
ical  certificate  until  the  date  on  w'hich  the 
birth  takes  place. 

During  the  time  the  woman  is  absent 
from  work,  as  described  in  the  preceding 
paragraph,  she  shall  receive  compensation 
of  not  less  than  $1.25  nor  more  than  $4.00 
per  day,  enjoying  the  right,  as  an  addi¬ 
tional  benefit,  of  attendance  by  a  doctor  or 
competent  midwife  who  shall  be  paid  by 
the  Provincial  Health  and  Maternity 
Board.  The  w'oman’s  compensation, 
which  shall  be  regulated  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible  according  to  the  wage  she  was  earn¬ 
ing,  is  payable  from  the  insurance  to 
which  the  State,  employers,  and  all  em¬ 
ployees  and  laborers  of  both  sexes  must 
contribute,  the  State  contributing  fines 
assessed  by  law,  employers  one-half  of  one 
percent  of  their  entire  payroll,  and  em¬ 
ployees  a  quota  equivalent  to  one-fourth 
of  one  percent  of  their  salaries,  wages,  or 
commissions.  The  second  and  third  types 
of  contribution  are  deductible  by  employ¬ 
ers  and  are  deposited  in  the  proper  fiscal 
agency  during  the  first  26  days  of  each 
month.  In  the  event  of  the  death  of  the 
mother,  the  compensation  continues  to  be 
paid  to  the  person  in  charge  of  the  off¬ 
spring  as  long  as  such  compensation  would 
have  been  due  to  the  mother. 

To  be  eligible  to  benefits  a  woman  must 
have  contributed  to  the  Fund  for  at  least 
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five  months  in  two  years,  or  if  she  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  part-time  work,  she  must  have 
received  at  least  $104  wages  in  two  years 
and  made  a  corresponding  contribution  to 
the  Fund. 

Pregnancy  does  not  constitute  an  excuse 
for  dismissing  a  woman;  she  has  the  right 
to  have  her  place  reserved  for  her  upon 
absenting  herself  from  work  during  the 
pre-natal  and  post-natal  periods  allowed 
by  Cuban  law.  When  illness  resulting 
from  pregnancy  incapacitates  her  for  work, 
the  employer  may  not  dismiss  here  until 
her  absence  exceeds  the  maximum  period 
of  time  which  an  official  physician  fixes 
after  taking  into  consideration  all  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  Her  wages, 
however,  are  suspended. 

Every'  worker  who  has  contributed  to  the 
Fund  for  at  least  10  months  is  permitted 
to  inscribe  in  the  register  the  name  of  his 
wife  or  female  companion,  so  that  at  every 
childbirth  she  may  receive  a  special  grant 
of  25  px*sos.  When  the  hospitalization  con¬ 
templated  by  the  law  becomes  available, 
this  payment  will  lie  discontinued. 

The  while  collar  employee  in  Argentina 

September  21,  1934,  was  the  date  of  a 
new'  law  in  Argentina  benefitting  the  office 
or  commercial  employee.  Under  its  provi¬ 
sions  unavoidable  accidents  or  illnesses 
which  interrupt  the  services  of  the  employee 
do  not  deprive  him  of  his  right  to  receive 
his  usual  compensation  for  a  period  of 
3  months  w'hen  he  has  been  employed  up 
to  10  years,  and  for  6  months  when  his 
length  of  service  is  greater  than  10  years. 
The  monthly  compensation  due  the 
employee  in  the  last  tw'o  cases  will  be 
made  according  to  the  average  rate  of 
pay  for  the  preceding  6  months;  thus  even 
employees  on  a  commission  basis  are  fully 
protected  in  case  of  accident  or  illness. 
Moreover,  the  compensation  just  discussed 
does  not  prejudice  the  right  which  the 


office  employee  has  to  compensation  for 
occupational  injuries.  Argentina  being  a 
country  in  which  military  service  is 
compulsory,  provision  has  been  made  for 
the  commercial  employee  to  retain  his 
position  up  to  30  days  after  the  service 
terminates  when  rendering  military  serv¬ 
ice  because  of  regular  summons,  mobiliza¬ 
tion,  or  special  notices. 

One  of  the  things  most  stressed  in  this 
type  of  labor  relations  is  proper  notice 
prior  to  dismissal.  According  to  the  .Ar¬ 
gentine  law',  unless  a  longer  period  is 
stipulated  by  the  parties,  previous  notice 
of  one  month  must  be  given  when  the 
employee  has  had  up  to  5  years  of  service, 
and  tw’o  months  when  the  service  is  in 
excess  of  5  years,  both  periods  of  notice 
to  run  from  the  last  day  of  the  month  in 
which  the  dismissal  was  communicated 
to  the  employee;  furthermore,  the  notice 
must  be  served  in  writing.  During  the 
period  of  notice,  and  without  any  reduc¬ 
tion  in  salary,  daily  w'age,  commission,  or 
other  mode  of  remuneration,  the  employee 
may  enjoy  daily  leave  of  absence  of  two 
hours  within  his  normal  hours  of  daily 
labor.  Apparently  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  Argentine  legislators  to  provide  time 
for  the  dismissed  employee  to  find  another 
position  while  still  on  the  payroll  of  his 
previous  employer.  And  while  the  em¬ 
ployer  is  bound  to  pay  his  dismissed 
employee  a  certain  bonus  based  on  the 
length  of  service,  the  employee  is  equally 
bound  by  law  to  give  his  employer  the 
same  periods  of  notice  as  those  already 
described;  in  the  absence  of  adequate 
notice  on  the  part  of  the  retiring  employee, 
he  will  be  held  liable  to  pay  the  same 
compensation  imposed  upon  the  employer 
for  lack  of  proper  notice. 

The  Venezuelan  labor  law  of  1936 

The  Venezuelan  law  of  July  15,  1936, 
is  one  of  the  few  examples  of  labor  legisla- 
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tion  anywhere  which  truly  endeavors  to 
cover  all  phases  of  the  subject.  The 
\’enezuelan  labor  contract  must  be  made 
between  an  employer  or  association  of 
employers  and  a  salaried  employee  or 
laborer,  or  between  an  employer  or  asso¬ 
ciation  of  employers  and  a  trade  union  or 
federation  of  trade  unions.  Under  a 
nationality  clause,  at  least  75  percent  of 
salaried  employees  or  laborers  must  be 
\’enezuclans,  except  where,  in  technical 
positions,  a  temporary  reduction  in  this 
percentage  becomes  necessary;  however, 
such  a  reduction  must  first  be  approved 
by  the  office  of  the  labor  inspector  having 
jurisdiction,  and  the  positions  of  superin¬ 
tendents  and  other  employees  in  imme¬ 
diate  contact  with  workers — except  in  the 
case  of  especially  qualified  technical 
experts — must  be  filled  by  Venezuelans. 
In  engaging  employees,  employers  must 
give  preference,  all  other  things  being 
equal,  to  the  heads  of  families  to  the 
extent  of  60  percent  of  the  total  of  em¬ 
ployees. 

Apparently  the  legislators  sponsoring 
this  particular  legislation  endeavored  to 
overcome  and  eliminate  a  practice  derog¬ 
atory  to  the  interest  of  certain  types  of 
employees  whereby  the  amount  of  credit 
extended  to  them  usually  equalled  the 
total  amount  of  salary  or  wages  due,  thus 
producing  an  adverse  economic  effect 
among  the  laboring  classes.  Thus,  the 
law  provides  that  debts  which  workers 
may  contract  with  employers  for  food¬ 
stuffs,  merchandise,  rentals,  or  for  any 
other  purpose,  may  be  amortized  weekly 
or  monthly  in  amounts  not  exceeding  50 
percent  of  the  wages  received  in  any  one 
week  or  in  any  one  month. 

Of  special  interest  to  employers  is  the 
fact  that  the  substitution  of  a  new  em¬ 
ployer  for  the  old  one  does  not  aflect 
existing  labor  contracts.  The  new  em¬ 
ployer  becomes  jointly  liable  w  ith  the  for¬ 


mer  for  all  obligations  derived  from  con¬ 
tracts  of  this  nature  originating  prior  to 
the  date  of  the  substitution,  and  extending 
thereafter  for  a  period  of  6  months,  after 
w'hich  time  only  the  new  employer  is 
liable  under  the  contract.  Here,  questions 
of  a  serious  nature  may  arise,  in  view 
of  the  provision  authorizing  the  Federal 
Executive,  by  special  resolutions  or  by 
regulations  of  the  law,  to  establish  “irre¬ 
vocable  clauses”  which  are  to  be  deemed 
integral  parts  of  any  labor  contract  in 
Venezuela. 

In  the  case  of  a  labor  contract  for  an 
indeterminate  period,  neither  of  the  parties 
may  terminate  it  without  due  notice  to  the 
other.  After  1  month  of  work,  prior  notice 
of  1  week  must  be  given;  after  6  months’ 
employment,  prior  notice  of  15  days  must 
be  given;  and  after  1  year  of  uninterrupted 
employment,  at  least  1  month’s  notice  is 
required.  According  to  the  text  of  the 
law  at  this  point,  “these  notices  may  be 
omitted  by  either  of  the  parties  upon  pay¬ 
ment  to  the  other  of  an  amount  equal  to 
the  salary  of  the  period  covered  by  the 
notice.” 

The  collective  labor  contract  made  be¬ 
tween  one  or  more  groups  or  unions  of 
employees  and  one  or  more  employers  or 
unions  of  employers  will  be  binding  upon 
employers  who  have  entered  into  the  con¬ 
tract  either  directly  or  through  the  union 
of  which  they  are  members,  and  upon 
workers  belonging  to  the  respective  bar¬ 
gaining  groups.  All  stipulations  contained 
in  the  collective  contract  become  auto¬ 
matically  converted  into  binding  clauses 
as  an  integral  part  of  individual  labor 
contracts  entered  into  during  the  existence 
of  the  former,  provided  the  collective  con- 
ract  is  now  drawn  up  under  conditions 
less  favorable  to  employees  than  those 
contained  in  individual  contracts  already 
in  force  within  the  same  enterprise;  fur¬ 
thermore,  every  employer  who  engages 
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workers  belonging  to  any  trade  union  is 
Ixjund  by  law  to  execute  the  proper  col¬ 
lective  contracts  whenever  requested  to  do 
so  by  such  trade  unions  or  other  groups. 
Nevertheless,  if  an  employer  should  with¬ 
draw  from  his  employer  union  after  having 
executed  a  collective  contract,  the  terms 
of  the  contract  will  continue  to  govern 
the  relations  existing  between  the  em¬ 
ployer  and  the  trade  unions  of  which  his 
employees  are  members. 

The  duration  of  ordinary  work  for  both 
laborers  and  salaried  employees  of  either 
sex  in  Venezuela  may  not  exceed  8  hours 
per  day  or  48  hours  per  week;  in  the  case 
of  employees  of  commercial  establishments 
and  office  workers,  this  period  is  limited  to 
44  hours.  The  foregoing  provisions  are 
not  applicable  to  persons  occupying  super¬ 
visory  or  administrative  positions,  to  con¬ 
fidential  employees,  to  those  who  perform 
non-continuous  labor  which  requires  their 
mere  presence,  or  to  those  who  discharge 
duties  which  by  their  nature  are  not  lim¬ 
ited  to  a  specified  day’s  work;  but  such 
persons  as  those  just  described  are  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  remain  on  duty  for  more  than  1 2 
hours  daily,  w’ith  a  minimum  rest  of  1 
hour.  The  daily  hours  of  actual  work  per¬ 
formed  are  defined  as  those  hours  during 
which  the  personnel  remains  subject  to  the 
orders  of  an  employer.  Where,  by  the 
nature  of  the  work,  the  employee  or  la¬ 
borer  is  unable  to  absent  himself  during 
the  hours  of  rest  and  at  meal  times  from 
the  place  where  he  normally  works,  the 
duration  of  such  rest  periods  and  meal 
hours  will  be  considered  as  actual  working 
time  and  as  a  part  of  the  normal  working 
day. 

While  wages  are  to  be  freely  stipulated 
and  bargained,  in  no  case  may  they  be 
less  than  the  minimum  fixed  by  law.  The 
Federal  Executive  may,  whenever  he  deems 
it  necessary,  appoint  commissioners  to  set 
obligatory  minimum  wages  for  industries 


or  branches  of  particular  industries,  with 
respect  to  both  fixed  wages  and  piece  work. 
The  law’  states  that  employers  and  workers 
will  be  represented  on  such  commissions 
“as  far  as  possible”.  No  indication  is  given 
as  to  when  such  interests  may  or  may  not 
be  excluded,  or  as  to  the  conditions  which 
may  cause  the  exclusion  of  such  repre¬ 
sentation  from  the  commissions  described 
alx)ve.  The  transitory  provisions  of  the 
law  provided  that  employers  might  not 
reduce  wages  because  of  a  shorter  maxi¬ 
mum  working  day  established  by  the  new 
legislation. 

The  Venezuelan  law  contains  an  interest¬ 
ing  provision  for  compulsory  profit  sharing 
by  employers  with  employees.  Various 
phases  of  this  doctrine  have  been  discussed 
in  recent  years  wherever  labor  questions 
have  arisen,  but  it  has  rarely  been  incor¬ 
porated  into  Latin  .American  labor  legis¬ 
lation. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  new  labor 
law,  all  employees  are  to  share  in  the  net 
profits  of  the  enterprises  or  establishments 
by  which  they  are  employed,  according 
to  the  system  and  in  the  proportion  to  be 
established  by  the  Federal  Executive  after 
consultation  with  commissions  which  are 
to  be  created  for  this  purpose.  The 
Federal  Executive  is  also  empowered  to 
fix  the  maximum  percentage  of  such  par¬ 
ticipation,  which  in  no  event  may  e.xceed 
annually  a  total  amount  representing  more 
than  2  months’  earnings  by  employees  in 
large  enterprises  or  1  month’s  earnings  for 
employees  in  small  enterprises.  Again, 
we  find  the  law’  vague  and  indefinite  on 
what  conceivably  will  be  an  important 
point:  no  measure,  such  as  the  number  of 
employees  or  the  capitalization  of  the 
enterprise,  has  been  established  by  which 
to  gauge  what  constitutes  a  large  enter¬ 
prise  or  what  constitutes  a  small  one.  In 
connection  with  the  participation  just  dis¬ 
cussed,  it  should  be  added  that  employees 
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or  laborers  are  precluded  from  interv'cninR 
in  the  management  of  the  establishment 
or  enterprise. 

Under  this  law,  conciliation  Ixiards  are 
provided  for  in  Venezuela,  and  in  any 
establishment  in  which  10  or  more  laborers 
or  employees  are  engaa;ed,  the  work  may 
not  be  suddenly  interrupted,  by  either  the 
employer  or  employees,  until  all  attempts 
at  conciliation  have  been  exhausted. 
Further,  all  rights  of  action  arising  out  of 
labor  contracts  lapse  after  6  months  from 
the  termination  of  the  contract,  and  all 
actions  claiming  compensation  for  accident 
or  occupational  disease,  after  2  years  from 
the  date  of  the  accident  or  onset  of  the 
disease. 

The  private  employees  law  of  Colombia 

One  of  the  most  unusual  features  of 
Colombian  legislation  in  1934-35  is  that 
relating  to  the  employment  contract 
between  employers  and  “private  em¬ 
ployees”.  For  purposes  of  the  law,  a 
private  employee  is  understood  to  be  any 
person,  excepting  employees  in  official 
seiA'ice,  who,  not  being  a  manual  worker,  is 
performing  work  for  the  account  of  another 
for  a  fixed  remuneration,  a  participation 
in  the  profits,  or  any  other  form  of  com¬ 
pensation. 

Under  this  law,  every  contract  of  em¬ 
ployment  with  private  employees  must  be 
extended  in  writing  on  plain  (i.  e.,  un¬ 
stamped)  paper,  in  duplicate,  one  copy 
for  each  party;  it  is  exempt  from  the  usual 
tax  stamps  and  relieved  of  the  customary 
legal  formalities  required  in  the  execution 
of  contracts.  In  addition  to  the  lawful 
stipulations  to  which  the  parties  may 
agree,  the  contract  must  specify  the  work 
which  the  employee  agrees  to  do,  the 
amount  of  his  remuneration  and  the  man¬ 
ner  and  periods  of  payment,  the  duration 
of  the  contract,  and  causes  for  termination 
during  its  life.  It  must  also  contain  a 


health  certificate  issued  by  a  physician 
selected  and  paid  by  the  employer. 
Moreover,  in  case  of  any  controversy  the 
labor  contract  constitutes  “complete  evi¬ 
dence”  of  the  respective  obligations. 
Verbal  contracts  which  were  in  force  at 
the  time  the  law  went  into  effect  were 
required  to  be  reduced  to  writing  within 
60  days  thereafter. 

The  Colombian  General  Labor  Office 
has  prepared  and  published  a  model  form 
of  labor  contract,  the  general  terms  of 
which  must  be  followed  in  making  such  an 
agreement.  In  cases  where  no  contract 
has  been  signed  as  provided  by  law,  the 
law  presumes  that  one  has  been  executed 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  model 
form  published,  although  this  provision 
seems  inconsistent  with  the  general  law  of 
contracts  in  Colombia,  and  was  probably 
intended  purely  for  the  purpose  of  e.xerting 
pressure  upon  the  employer.  A  restric¬ 
tion  of  particular  interest  to  American 
firms  is  one  which  forbids  national  or 
foreign  companies  operating  within  the 
country  to  grant  greater  guarantees  or 
advantages  to  foreign  employees  than  are 
granted  to  Colombian  employees  under 
similar  circumstances. 

Labor  provisions  in  Brazilian  constitution  ' 

The  1934  federal  constitution  of  Brazil 
gave  vent  to  sweeping  pronouncements 
respecting  labor  and  the  absolute  equality 
of  rights  of  both  sexes  before  the  law.  It 
declared,  “.'Ml  shall  lx;  equal  before  the 
law.  There  shall  be  no  privileges  or  dis¬ 
tinctions  by  reasons  of  birth,  sex,  race, 
profession  of  the  individual  or  of  his 
parents,  social  class,  wealth,  religious  or 
political  ideas.”  The  new  constitution  of 
1937  (November  10)  contains  only  the 
first  sentence  quoted,  “.All  shall  be  equal 
before  the  law.”  (Art.  122.) 

*  See  atso  “The  new  constitution  of  Brazil"',  Bulle¬ 
tin  for  March  1838,  p.  181 . 
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Brazilian  labor  legislation  is  now  less 
liberal.  Brazil  was  the  first  country  to 
prohibit,  as  a  matter  of  constitutional  law, 
a  difference  of  pay  for  the  same  work  on 
account  of  age,  sex,  nationality,  or  civil 
status.  The  present  enactment  makes  no 
mention  of  this,  although  reiterating  the 
chief  provisions  included  in  1934,  with  the 
important  exception  already  noted,  and 
adding  some  new  ones.  The  constitution, 
among  other  subjects,  provides  for:  (1) 
collective  contracts,  (2)  their  contents,  (3) 
manner  of  payment  best  suited  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  employee  and  employer. 


depending  upon  mutual  circumstances, 
(4)  right  to  weekly  rest,  (5)  annual 
vacation  with  pay,  (6)  indemnity  for  un¬ 
justifiable  dismissal,  (7)  rights  of  employee 
maintained  against  new  employer  in  the 
same  business,  (8)  minimum  wage,  (9) 
8-hour  day,  (10)  extra  pay  for  night  work, 
(11)  limitations  on  working  age,  (12) 
medical  attendance  to  the  worker  and  the 
pregnant  woman,  (13)  old-age  insurance, 
and  (14)  the  duty  of  workers’  associations 
to  aid  their  members  administratively  and 
and  judicially  with  respect  to  accident 
and  social  Insurance.  (.\rt.  137.) 


MONUMENT  TO  L.^BOR,  BUENOS  AIRES 


WATER  POLO  IS  THE  FAVORITE  SPORT  OF  THE  URUGUAYAN  SWIMMING  CLUBS 

Enrique  Pcreyra  Kliche,  of  the  Bigua  Club,  who  ranked  at  the  last  Olympics  as  the  world's  leading  goal¬ 
keeper,  apjjears  at  the  right  of  the  picture. 


Water  Sports  in  Uruguay' 

M.\RIA  LUSIARDI 


Uruguay,  our  small  South  American 
country,  has  been  greatly  favored  by  na¬ 
ture,  and  its  many  beaches  attract  travel¬ 
ers  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  On  the 
banks  of  the  Uruguay  River  and  the  Rio 
de  la  Plata,  as  well  as  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  summer  resorts  are  increasing  in 
number  and  growing  in  size  and  comfort 
to  accommodate  and  please  the  numerous 
visitors. 

*  The  author  acknowledges  with  thanks  the  information 
received  from  Maximino  Garcia,  an  Olympic  swimmer; 
Hector  Camejo,  of  the  Yacht  Club  Uruguayo;  Emilio 
Ayala,  of  the  Club  Nacional  de  Regatas;  and  Mario 
Salom  Acevedo,  president  of  the  Marypesca  Club. 


There  is  a  great  variety  of  Uruguayan 
resorts,  many  of  them  noted  for  fine 
beaches,  and  others  for  woodlands,  ra¬ 
vines  or  hills.  Some  are  famous  for  the 
fashionable  throng  frequenting  them,  while 
beaches  in  the  suburbs  of  Montevideo  are 
favored  by  the  crowds  that  rush  from  the 
city  to  enjoy  them  at  the  expense  of  bus 
fare  and  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes’  time. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Uruguay,  almost 
entirely  bounded  by  ocean,  lake  and  river, 
has  promoted  water  sports  throughout  the 
country.  Every  beach  has  competent 
swimming  teachers  provided  by  the  Gov- 
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Courtesy'  of  tbe  author 


technique  that  it  favors,  it  is  this  club  that 
has  really  been  responsible  for  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  swimming  as  a  sport.  Among  its 
many  contributions  is  the  general  use  of 
the  crawl  in  preference  to  all  other  strokes. 
In  1936  the  members  of  the  Bigua  Club 
opened  a  pool  at  Hotel  Miramar,  near 
Carrasco  Beach,  and  in  1934  the  Trou- 
ville  pool  in  Montevideo,  which  is  much 
frequented  not  only  because  of  its  con¬ 
venient  location  but  also  because  of  its 
considerable  size,  82  by  328  feet. 

W'^ater  polo,  which  has  been  played  in 
Uruguay  since  1912,  is  the  chief  sport  at 
the  swimming  clubs.  The  Uruguayan 


I 


ON  THE  120-MILE  COUR.SE  BETWEEN 

BUENOS  AIRES  AND  MONTEVIDEO 

eminent.  Classes  are  given  free  of  charge, 
not  only  as  a  means  of  accident  preven¬ 
tion  but  also  to  enable  everyone  to  enjoy 
this  wholesome  recreation.  In  the  sum¬ 
mer  just  over  (the  seasons  are  opposite  to 
those  in  the  United  States  and  our  autumn 
is  now  beginning),  a  great  swimming  cam¬ 
paign  was  carried  on  in  primary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  and  playgrounds,  where 
many  students  were  registered. 

The  National  Physical  Education  Com¬ 
mission  trains  life  guards,  who  must  pass 
an  e.xamination  Ix'fore  they  are  accepted. 
The  maritime  police  also  stand  by  in 
their  launches,  also  keep  an  eye  on  the 
bathers  and  see  that  regulations  are  ob¬ 
served.  First-aid  posts  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  on  all  beaches  by  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Health.  Women  life  guards  are 
increasing  in  number,  thanks  to  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.,  the  only  organization  in  the  coun¬ 
try  which  gives  women  instruction  in 
this  field. 

There  are  four  large  swimming  clubs 
in  Montevideo,  the  youngest  being  the 
Bigua  Club,  founded  in  1931.  Because  of 
the  youth  of  its  members  and  the  modern 
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team  at  the  last  Olympics  showed  that  our 
amateurs  have  worked  hard  to  perfect 
themselves  at  this  game.  They  lost  to  the 
United  States  by  a  score  of  only  two  to  one 
and  to  Belgium  by  one  to  nothing,  and 
tied  with  Holland,  one  to  one.  The  Uru¬ 
guayan  goal  keeper  Enrique  Pereyra 
Kliche  then  ranked  first  in  the  world. 
At  present  the  Uruguayans  are  the  South 
American  champions. 

In  1934  the  first  yearly  South  American 
swimming  meet  took  place  in  Buenos 
.Aires.  The  next  was  held  in  Brazil,  but 
in  1936  there  was  none  because  of  the 
Olympics.  In  1937  teams  from  Brazil, 
Ecuador,  Peru,  Chile,  Argentina  and  Uru¬ 
guay  competed  in  the  huge  Trouville  pool. 
Furthermore,  meets  are  held  every  year 
between  Argentina  and  Uruguay. 


Courtesy  of  the  author 


A  RACE  OF  ARGENTINE  AND  URU 
GUAYAN  SIX-METER  BOATS 


Uruguay  has  three  important  yacht 
clubs.  The  Yacht  Club  Uruguayo,  the 
oldest  in  the  country  and  the  national  au¬ 
thority  in  yacht  racing,  celebrated  its 
twentieth  anniversary  this  year.  At  pres¬ 
ent  it  has  three  clubhouses:  One  on  Mon¬ 
tevideo  Bay,  in  the  center  of  the  city,  op¬ 
posite  which  is  the  official  anchorage  for 
large  yachts;  another  15  miles  from  the 
city,  on  the  Santa  Lucia  River,  where  the 
racing  craft  owned  by  club  members  are 
housed  during  the  winter,  and  the  largest 
at  Buceo,  a  new  resort  near  the  most 
crowded  beaches  of  Montevideo.  The  last 
mentioned,  because  of  its  size  and  the 
beauty  of  its  modern  architecture,  is 
worthy  to  stand  in  the  first  rank  of  South 
American  yacht  clubs.  Among  the  boats 
flying  its  flag  is  a  large  fleet  of  racing  craft, 
composed  of  Ufla  Fox  catboats,  18  of  the 
national  class  U,  4  of  the  international  6- 
meter  class,  2  of  the  international  8-meter 
class,  and  a  considerable  number  of  sail¬ 
boats  for  ocean  racing,  among  them  yachts 
of  200  tons.  In  the  1936-1937  season,  the 
club  organized  41  regattas,  including  a 
number  with  Argentine  clubs,  with  whom 
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FISHING  IS  POPULAR  IN  URUGUAY 

Many  amateurs  are  affiliated  with  one  or  the 
other  of  the  four  clubs.  Fishing  is  good  in  both 
ocean  and  rivers. 


YACHT  CLUB,  MONTEVIDEO 

Members  are  able  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  clubhouse  near  the  center  of  the  city. 


very  friendly  relations  are  maintained,  and 
several  races  from  Montevideo  to  Buenos 
Aires,  120  miles.  This  year  for  the  first 
time  Argentina,  Brazil  and  Uruguay  par¬ 
ticipated  in  a  regatta,  in  which  Uruguay 
w'on  first  place.  This  was  the  first  step  to¬ 
ward  the  organization  of  a  South  American 
yachting  championship.  It  should  be 
added  that  the  Yacht  Club  Uruguayo  was 
represented  at  the  tenth  Olympics  at  Kiel. 

The  Nautilus  Yacht  Club,  most  of  whose 
members  are  youthful  devotees  of  sailing, 
has  a  fleet  of  “one-design”  boats  and  an 
up-to-date  clubhouse  near  one  of  the  most 
popular  Montevideo  beaches,  providing 
every  facility  for  its  members. 

The  Punta  del  Este  Yacht  Club,  located 
at  the  aristocratic  beach  of  the  same  name, 
is  the  meeting  place  for  all  the  yachtsmen 
of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata. 

Rowing,  introduced  by  the  English  in 
1888,  was  one  of  the  earliest  sports  prac¬ 


ticed  in  Uruguay.  The  English  founded 
the  Montevideo  Rowing  Club,  and  a  little 
later  the  Uruguayans  started  the  Club 
Nacional  de  Regattas.  Both  these  organi¬ 
zations  have  clubhouses  on  Montevideo 
Bay.  The  German  Rowing  Club,  whose 
members  are  almost  all  foreigners,  is 
situated  on  the  Santa  Lucia  River. 

In  1930  the  first  South  American  boat 
races  were  held  at  Montevideo.  Brazil, 
Argentina  and  Uruguay,  the  three  coun¬ 
tries  where  rowing  is  a  popular  sport,  took 
part.  The  races  were  held  for  the  second 
time  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1936.  The 
Uruguayan  crews  came  out  well,  for  they 
won  three  of  the  five  events  in  which  they 
were  entered.  At  present  races  are  being 
planned  for  Buenos  Aires.  At  the  last 
Olympic  Games  the  Uruguayan  team  did 
not  distinguish  itself,  but  at  Los  .Angeles 
Uruguay  won  third  place  in  single  sculls, 
the  only  event  in  which  it  had  an  entry. 
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Uruguay  makes  its  shells  and  rowboats, 
some  of  the  clubs  employing  their  own 
boatbuilders.  A  considerable  percentage 
of  the  population  engages  in  rowing,  which 
is  fostered  by  the  clubs  and  docs  not  enjoy 
any  official  aid. 

In  the  last  three  years,  fishing  has  be¬ 
come  more  and  more  popular.  Of  course 
amateurs  fish  wherever  it  takes  their  fancy, 
but  many  are  affiliated  with  one  or  another 
of  the  four  clubs.  There  are  numerous 
important  fishing  grounds,  among  which 
may  be  named  Punta  del  Este,  Punta 
Ballena,  Barra  de  Maldonado,  Piriapolis, 
Bahia,  Rambla  Costanera,  Escollera  Sa- 
randi,  Darsena  Fluvial,  Rio  Negro  and 
Santa  Lucia,  the  last  two  for  large  fish. 


Santa  Lucia  is  an  excellent  place  for  catch¬ 
ing  criollas,  which  may  weigh  as  much  as 
77  pounds.  On  the  eastern  coast  fishermen 
find  sharks  8  to  10  feet  long  and  chuchos 
weighing  65  pounds.  One  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  fish  to  catch  is  the  pejerrey,  and 
the  rod  is  also  used  to  catch  many  other 
fish,  from  sardines  to  pompano,  salmon 
and  dorado. 

Six  years  ago  a  big  international  fishing 
contest,  in  which  1,200  persons  partici¬ 
pated,  was  held  at  Punta  del  Este.  In  1937 
a  group  of  27  U  ruguayans  was  invited  to 
Buenos  Aires  for  a  fishing  competition. 
Because  of  the  success  of  this  event,  the 
Argentine  club  intends  to  repeat  the  invi¬ 
tation  every  year. 


CourtMy  of  the  author 


THE  TROUVILLE  POOL,  MONTEVIDEO 

This  huge  pool,  82  x  328  feet,  was  the  scene  of  a  swimming  meet  in  1937,  in  which  teams  from  Brazil, 
Ecuador,  Peru,  Chile,  Argentina  and  Uruguay  comp)eted. 


The  Argentine-Brazilian 
International  Bridge 


“International  Bridge,  Argentina- 
Brazil. — The  President  of  the  Republic 
of  Argentina,  Gen.  Agustin  Justo,  and 
the  President  of  the  Republic  of  the 
United  States  of  Brazil,  Dr.  Getulio 
\'argas,  perpetuate  by  this  huge  under¬ 
taking  the  friendship  of  two  great  .Ameri¬ 
can  nations.” 

These  words  are  chiseled  in  Spanish  and 
in  Portuguese,  respectively,  on  two  mark¬ 
ers  which  stand,  one  on  each  bank  of  the 
Uruguay  River,  and  fix  the  termini  of 
the  international  bridge  that  will  join 
the  two  neighboring  republics.  They 
were  dedicated  on  January  9,  1938,  with 
ceremonies  in  which  Presidents  Justo  and 
Vargas  took  part. 

The  bridge  will  be  built  in  conformity 
with  an  exchange  of  notes  between  the  two 
Governments  on  June  15,  1934,  which 
provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  mixed 
commission  to  select  the  site  for  the  bridge, 
make  the  necessary  preliminary  surveys, 
draw  up  a  plan  of  the  project,  and  estimate 
the  cost;  and  with  an  agreement  of  May 
24,  1935,  which  stipulated  the  general 
location,  made  provision  for  deciding  upon 
the  exact  site,  and  stated  that  the  bridge 
should  provide  for  both  railway  and  high¬ 
way  traffic,  and  that  each  nation  should 
pay  for,  maintain  and  have  jurisdiction 
over  its  respective  half. 

The  bridge  will  cross  the  Uruguay  River 
from  a  spot  slightly  southwest  of  Paso  de 
los  Libres,  Argentina,  to  Uruguayana, 
Brazil,  and  serve  as  a  link  in  the  great  Pan 
American  highway  system  whereby  all 
American  capitals  on  the  mainland  will  be 
joined.  Of  the  Argentine  road  from 
Buenos  Aires  to  Paso  de  los  Libres,  which 
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on  the  completion  of  the  bridge  will  have 
a  connection  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sr.  Jus- 
tiniano  .Allende  Posse,  Chairman  of  the 
.Argentine  Highway  Bureau,  wrote  in  the 
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A  MARKER  FOR  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
BRIDGE  BETWEEN  ARGENTINA  AND 
BRAZIL 


ARGENTINE-BRAZILIAN  INTERNATIONAL  BRIDGE 
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THE  ROAD  TO  BUENOS  AIRES 


Leading  to  Buenos  Aires,  480  miles  south  of  Paso  de  los  Libres,  are  the  highway  and  railroad. 


Belletin  for  April  1937:  “This  route  re¬ 
quires  the  crossing  of  the  Parana  River, 
which  is  effected  by  means  of  a  new  feiry 
ser\ice,  equipped  with  all  kinds  of  com¬ 
forts  for  the  traveler;  it  easily  transports 
automobiles  and  trucks  in  an  hour  and  a 
half.  From  here  a  new  road  has  been 
opened  through  a  difficult  stretch  of  70 
miles  in  the  wide  delta  of  the  Parana, 
which  from  an  engineering  viewpoint  was 
une.xplored,  and  which  required  the  con¬ 
struction  of  42  bridges  with  a  total  span  of 
2,370  feet;  later  Gualeguaychu  is  reached, 
and  further  on  Concordia  and  Paso  de  los 
Libres,  by  a  road — already  constructed  or 
under  active  construction — which  will 
cross  the  numerous  rivers  and  streams  of 
the  provinces  of  Entre  Rios  and  Corrientes 
by  35  concrete  bridges  totaling  7,000  feet 
in  length.  This  road  will  have  a  low-cost 
surface  in  the  most  traveled  sections,  and 
the  rest  will  be  an  e.xcellent  dirt  road  with 
proper  grading,  culverts,  etc.” 

The  Brazilian  end  of  the  bridge  will  be  in 
the  heart  of  the  city  of  Uruguayana,  where 
it  will  join  the  highway  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  via 
.■Xlegrcte,  Jaguary,  Tupaceretan,  Soledade, 


Vaccaria,  Passo  do  Soccorro,  Curityba  and 
Sao  Paulo.  There  will  also  be  a  highway 
connection  with  the  southern  city  of  Porto 
Alegre  via  Alcgrete  and  Santa  Maria. 

The  bridge  itself  will  be  a  structure  of 
reinforced  concrete,  with  a  total  span  of 
4,534  feet,  composed  of  38  sections  of  1 1 5 
feet,  and  two  sections  of  82  feet  each.  Be¬ 
sides  the  vehicular  lane  20  feet  wide  and  the 
provision  for  railway  traffic,  there  will  be  a 
walk  for  pedestrians.  The  cost  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  is  estimated  at  5,000,000  pesos,  and 
the  Government  of  Argentina  has  already 
provided  for  a  bond  issue  to  cover  its  share. 
The  final  plans  were  to  be  presented  to 
both  Governments  for  consideration  by  the 
end  of  February  1938,  and  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  thereafter  bids  were  to  be  asked  for 
and  the  contract  for  construction  let.  The 
bridge  should  be  completed  about  two 
years  after  work  is  begun. 

President  Justo  arrived  at  Paso  de  los 
Libres  by  airplane  on  the  morning  of 
January  9,  and  after  receiving  the  keys  of 
the  city  from  the  municipal  authorities, 
drove  through  the  city  to  the  port,  where  a 
launch  was  waiting  to  take  him  to  the  Bra- 
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zilian  bank.  At  Uruguayana  he  was  met 
by  President  \"are;as,  who  had  arrived,  also 
by  airplane,  the  evening  before,  and  by  five 
thousand  school  children,  who  sang  the  na¬ 
tional  anthems  of  the  two  countries  as  he 
disembarked.  After  the  unveiling  of  the 
Brazilian  monument,  the  two  chief  execu¬ 
tives  were  guests  at  a  luncheon;  in  the  after¬ 
noon  they  proceeded  to  Paso  de  los  Libres, 
where  the  marker  at  the  Argentine  end  of 
the  bridge  was  likewise  dedicated. 

Brief  addresses  were  made  in  the  course 
of  the  ceremonies,  emphasizing  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  bridge  in  the  life  of  the 
nations.  In  his  address  President  Vargas 
said  in  part: 

The  material  structure  whose  foundations  we  are 
laying  at  this  time  is  the  result  of  cooperative  effort 
which  has  led  us  to  start  other  projects  of  various 
kinds  equally  constructive  in  purpose.  It  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  emphasize  every  asjDcct  of  its  merits. 
The  union  of  Paso  de  los  Libres  and  Uruguayana  is 
taking  form  as  a  p>ermanent  spiritual  reality  which 
outweighs  in  importance  the  evident  advantages 
of  the  interchange  that  will  surely  follow. 


In  no  other  period  of  our  history  has  the  need  of 
intensifying  and  strengthening  inter-American  re¬ 
lations  been  more  imperative.  When  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  international  law  arc  the  object  of  contro¬ 
versy,  and  a  wave  of  scepticism  threatens  to  engulf 
the  example  of  Christian  unity  set  by  America — 
a  group  of  nations  with  a  similar  history,  situated 
close  together,  which  are  building  a  new  civiliza¬ 
tion  with  new  materials — we  must  join  forces  to 
give  the  world  an  example  of  peaceful  living  to¬ 
gether  and  loyal  cooperation  in  the  field  of  eco¬ 
nomic  relations. 

Similar  sentiments  were  expressed  by 
President  Justo: 

Happy  arc  these  two  countries  which— at  a  time 
when  the  countries  of  the  Old  World,  blinded  by 
hatred  and  rancor,  are  raising  piolitical,  economic 
and  racial  barriers,  thus  paving  the  way  for  catas¬ 
trophes  of  a  hitherto  unknown  magnitude — are  ex¬ 
tending  their  hands  in  a  spirit  of  brotherhood 
across  their  boundaries,  their  spirit  welcoming  the 
noble  implications  of  peace  and  their  hearts  over¬ 
flowing  with  generous  sentiments.  .  .  .  Let  us 
take,  therefore,  the  road  before  us,  certain  that  it 
is  the  only  one  leading  our  nations  to  the  well¬ 
being  and  prosperity  of  which  the  founders  of  our 
nations  dreamed. 


Inter-American  Bibliographical 
and  Library  Association  Convention 


The  Intcr-Amcrican  Bibliographical  and 
Library  .Association  held  its  first  conven¬ 
tion  in  Washington  on  February  18  and 
19,  1938.  1  he  two-day  meeting  was  de¬ 
voted  to  a  consideration  of  inter-.American 
library  matters,  archives,  and  bibliogra¬ 
phies;  distinguished  scholars  from  the 
United  .States  and  from  Mexico,  Cuba,  and 
Panama  delivered  lectures  on  these  topics 
Ix'forc  a  group  of  175  registered  delegates. 

.\t  the  opening  session  in  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Union,  at  which  His  F.xcellcncy  Dr. 
.Adrian  Rccinos,  the  Minister  ofCJuatemala 
in  the  United  States,  was  the  chairman. 


Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  the  Director  General  of 
the  Pan  .American  Union,  extended  a 
greeting  to  the  members  of  the  convention. 
His  weleome  was  followed  by  three  ad¬ 
dresses.  Dr.  James  Brown  .Scott,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Inter¬ 
national  Peace,  spoke  on  The  written  word; 
Professor  R.  S.  Boggs  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  on  The  biography  of  Spanish 
bibliography;  and  Professor  C’.  K.  Jones  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  on  Problems  in 
Uispanic-American  bibliography.  Dr.  Sturgis 
E.  Leavitt,  of  the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  led  the  discussion. 
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At  the  luncheon  meeting  that  followed, 
His  Excellency  Dr.  Francisco  Castillo 
Najera,  the  Ambassador  of  Mexico,  pre¬ 
sided.  During  this  meeting  an  address 
was  made  by  the  historian  and  archaeolo¬ 
gist  Philip  Ainsworth  Means  on  Some  re¬ 
search  experiences  in  libraries  here  and  in  other 
countries.  Dr.  Means  was  followed  by  Dr. 
Isaac  J.  Cox  of  Northwestern  University, 
whose  subject  was  Historians  of  Chile. 

Dr.  R.  D.  W.  Connor,  Archivist  of  the 
United  States,  welcomed  the  delegates  to 
the  National  Archives  building  for  the 
third  meeting,  on  Friday  afternoon.  There, 
with  Dr.  T.  P.  Martin  of  the  Manuscripts 
Division  of  the  Library  of  Congress  presid¬ 
ing,  Miss  Irene  A.  Wright  of  the  National 
.Archives  addressed  the  assembly  on  Prob¬ 
lems  of  a  research  student  at  Seville;  Prof. 
James  Robertson,  Archivist  of  the  State 
of  Maryland,  gave  a  paper  on  Things 
bibliographic;  and  Professor  Herminio 
Portell-\'iIa,  of  the  Black  Mountain  Col¬ 
lege  faculty,  spoke  on  Libraries  and  archives 
in  Cuba  (his  native  country).  The  Chief 
of  the  Classification  Division  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  .Archives,  Dr.  Roscoe  R.  Hill,  led 
the  discussion  which  concluded  this  session 
of  the  convention. 

Presided  over  by  Dr.  Ellery  C.  Stowell. 
of  the  .American  University,  the  dinner 
meeting  was  addressed  by  Dr.  Richard  R. 
Behrendt,  of  the  University  of  Panama, 
and  by  Dr.  David  Rubio,  of  the  Library 
of  C’ongress  and  the  Catholic  University 
of  .America.  The  former  spoke  of  the 
organization  of  the  University  of  Panama, 
and  the  latter  discussed  South  .American 
libraries,  his  talk  Ix'ing  based  on  observa¬ 
tions  made  during  his  trip  to  Stjuth  .Amer¬ 
ica  in  the  .summer  of  1937. 

The  fifth  and  last  session  of  the  conven¬ 
tion,  held  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Lilirary 
of  Congress  on  Saturday  morning.  Feb¬ 
ruary  19,  had  as  its  chairman  Dr.  G.  F. 
Bowerman,  Librarian  of  the  Public  Li¬ 


brary  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  At  this 
session  Henry  O.  Severance,  former  Li¬ 
brarian  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  gave 
an  address  on  Fields  oj  library  and  biblio¬ 
graphical  investigation  open  to  American  scholars; 
Rafael  Heliodoro  \"alle  of  Mexico,  a  well 
known  bibliographer,  and  one  of  the  honor¬ 
ary  vice-presidents  of  the  association,  spoke 
about  The  Bibliographical  Wealth  oJ  America; 
and  Professor  .Arthur  P.  Whitaker  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  gave  a  paper 
entitled  Remarks  on  the  “Noticias  secretas.'' 
The  Librarian  of  the  Pan  .American  Union, 
Charles  E.  Babcock,  led  the  discussion 
following  the  final  address.  Immediately 
following  this  discussion  a  business  session 
was  held,  at  which  nearly  thirty  resolutions 
were  adopted. 

The  convention  resolved: 

To  encourage  collaboration  with  the 
existing  institutions  of  teaching  and  re¬ 
search  in  the  social  sciences  in  Latin 
.America. 

To  commend  the  resolution  on  a  Union 
Catalog  to  the  special  attention  of  the 
Council  of  the  .Association  with  a  view  to 
coordinating  various  cooperative  agencies 
committed  to  the  project  and  putting  the 
resolution  into  execution. 

To  extend  congratulations  to  the  Insti- 
tuto  Historico  e  Geographico  Brasileiro  on 
the  completion  of  its  first  century  of  valu¬ 
able  contributions  to  scholarly  studies  on 
the  history  and  geography  of  Brazil. 

To  extend  congratulations  to  Bogota, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  commemoration  of 
the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
foundation  of  that  city,  and  to  felicitate  the 
Director  of  the  National  Library  in  Bogota 
on  his  successful  efforts  for  better  library 
facilities  in  Colombia. 

To  extend  coagratulations  to  Habana  on 
the  establishment  of  the  Biblioteca  Histo- 
rica  Cubana,  to  lie  inaugurated  in  that  city 
on  February  24,  1938. 

To  congratulate  Dr.  Octavio  Mendez 
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Pereira,  president  of  the  National  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Panama,  on  the  establishment 
of  the  Center  of  Social  and  Economic 
Research. 

To  encourage  action  on  the  matter  of 
copyright  protection  in  the  several  Amer¬ 
ican  States. 

To  endorse  the  Inter-American  Book 
Exchange  as  a  worthy  effort  to  improve 
inter-American  cultural  relations. 

To  recommend  that  the  five  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  invention  of  printing  be 
adequately  commemorated. 

To  express  its  support  of  plans  for  the 
observance  in  1939  of  the  fourth  centennial 
of  printing  in  Mexico,  inviting  scholars  of 
the  American  countries  to  attend. 

To  commend  the  Pan  American  Union 
for  the  recent  establishment  of  its  Inter- 
American  Center  of  Bibliography,  and  to 
express  its  gratification  that  the  Center 
has  taken  steps  to  have  published  in  each 
Latin  American  country  a  periodical  of 
national  bibliography,  thus  making  effec¬ 
tive  the  resolution  of  the  Seventh  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  American  States, 
held  at  Montevideo  in  1933. 

To  recommend  that  steps  be  taken  to 
convene  at  the  earliest  possible  date  the 
Inter-American  Bibliographical  Confer¬ 
ence  authorized  by  the  Sixth  International 
Conference  of  American  States,  held  at 
Habana  in  1928. 

To  express  appreciation  to  various  bodies 
for  the  cooperation  received  in  helping  to 
make  the  Convention  possible. 

To  recommend  to  publishing  houses  and 
authors  in  the  United  States  participation 
in  every  way  possible  in  the  Book  Fair  to 
be  held  in  Habana  under  the  auspices  of 


the  municipal  government  during  the 
month  of  Novemlier  1938. 

To  recommend  the  promotion  of  a  sys¬ 
tem  whereby  inter-library  loans  of  ma¬ 
terials  be  facilitated  on  the  .\merican 
continent,  the  Library  of  the  Pan  Ameri-  j 
can  Union  to  act  as  clearing  house  for  ■ 
such  loans;  the  formation  of  a  Latin 
American  union  catalog;  the  promotion 
of  library  information  in  the  Americas, 
through  the  agency  of  the  Library  of  the 
Pan  American  Union;  and  collaboration 
in  the  work  now  being  undertaken  by  the 
American  Library  Association  in  the  uni¬ 
fication  of  library  systems. 

To  commend  the  work  of  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institution  in  regard  to  the  inter¬ 
change  of  publications  in  the  Americas. 

To  commend  the  efforts  of  Prof.  R.  S. 
Boggs,  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
in  building  up  a  bibliography  of  Spanish 
and  Spanish-American  source  material  | 

and  urge  the  continuation  of  this  under¬ 
taking. 

To  express  regret  for  the  death  of  the  ' 
distinguished  Mexican  scholar,  Genaro 
Estrada. 

To  endorse  the  suggestion  for  repro¬ 
ducing  various  important  bibliographies 
of  Jose  Toribio  Medina  and  making  these 
reproductions  available  to  libraries  and 
individuals  in  the  Americas. 

To  recognize  the  desirability  of  establish¬ 
ing  a  bibliographical  journal  relating  to 
Latin  America  and  encourage  efforts  for 
its  establishment. 

The  Executive  Council  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  has  announced  that  its  second  con¬ 
vention  will  be  held  in  Washington  on  [ 
February  23  and  24,  1939.  | 


Summary  of  Archaeological  Work 
in  the  Americas 


I.  South  America 

[Part  II] 

WENDELL  C.  BENNETT,  Ph.  D. 

Assistant  Curator  of  Anthropology,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 


The  archaeology  of  the  central  coast  of 
Peru  has  been  enhanced  by  Dr.  Pedro  E. 
Villar  Cordova’s  report  of  the  petroglyphs 
and  architectural  remains  around  Lima, 
Chancay,  Canete,  and  the  upper  Rimac 
{Arqueologia  Peruana,  Lima,  1935).  Jauja, 
in  the  mountains  inland  from  Lima,  has 
been  twice  visited  by  Sr.  Carlos  G.  Noriega, 
who  describes  the  ruins  of  Jatun  Malika 
and  other  groups  of  round  towers  made  of 
waterworn  and  rough  stone.  He  con¬ 
siders  these  ruins  to  be  the  remains  of  the 
Wankas,  a  pre-Inca  people  {Rev.  Mus.  Nac., 
Lima,  vols.  4  and  6). 

In  1933,  Dr.  Julio  C.  Tello  discovered 
the  Chavfn-designed  ruins  at  Nepeha 
which  Mr.  Philip  A.  Means  has  described 
in  a  recent  publication  {Bull.  Soc.  Amer. 
Bel.,  No.  14).  In  1937,  Dr.  Tello  had 
even  greater  success  in  Casma  Valley. 
The  party  under  his  leadership  was  com¬ 
posed  of  technical  assistants  and  students, 
including  Mr.  Donald  Collier  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  Mr.  Dearing  Danielson 
and  Mr.  Edward  McC.  Blair  of  Yale 
University,  Miss  Honour  McCreery  and 
Miss  Barbara  Loomis  of  the  University 
of  Southern  California,  and  Sres.  Mejia, 
Ponce,  and  Rojas  of  Lima.  Over  fifty 
sites  were  visited  in  the  Casma  Valley, 
including  three  of  importance  in  the  Cha- 
vin  coast  problem — Huaca  Sechin,  Huaca 
Moxeke,  and  Castillo  de  Pallka.  Excava¬ 


tions  at  the  Huaca  Sechin  uncovered  a 
terrace  entered  by  a  central  stone  stair¬ 
way,  on  each  side  of  which  was  a  facing 
wall  composed  of  ten  carved  stone  up¬ 
rights  and  over  thirty  small  carved  blocks. 
A  second  terrace  of  conical  adobes  had  a 
curved  wall  entrance  decorated  with 
painted  frescoes  representing  stylized  jag¬ 
uar  figures  of  large  size.  Not  only  is  this 
find  of  great  importance  because  of  the 
unprecedented  quantity  of  stone  sculptur¬ 
ing  at  a  coast  site,  but  also  because  the 
designs  are  apparently  in  a  “proto- 
Chavin”  style.  The  carving  represents 
complete  human  figures  with  headdresses, 
waist  bands,  and  other  details;  trunks  and 
heads  of  human  figures;  and  figure  parts 
such  as  eyes,  vertebrae,  and  limbs.  More 
details  of  this  sensational  find  cannot  be 
given  at  this  time  because  Dr.  Tello  and 
his  party  are  still  in  the  field,  and  because 
the  only  available  accounts  are  the  pre¬ 
liminary  newspaper  stories. 

The  writer  spent  the  first  eight  months 
of  1936  in  archaeological  work  on  the 
north  coast  of  Peru.  Many  sites  were 
examined  in  Viru  Valley.  At  the  Huaca 
de  la  Cruz  20  trenches  made  in  an  Early 
Chimu  dwelling  site  encountered  intru¬ 
sive  graves  of  a  black-white-red  Middle 
period  style  which  are  directly  comparable 
wath  the  Taitacantin  material  previously 
isolated  by  Dr.  A.  L.  Kroeber.  At  the 
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for  the  vessels  of  this  type,  which  he  now 
designates  by  the  term  “Cupisnique  style.” 
At  a  small  cemetery  called  Pata  de  Burro 
a  number  of  graves  were  excavated  which 
contained  ceramics  pertaining  to  the 
Middle  periods.  Black-white-red  design, 
blackwarc,  stirrup-spouts,  and  tripods  are 
all  associated,  although  none  of  the  pieces 
is  as  much  influenced  by  Tiahuanaco  as 
are  some  of  the  vessels  in  Prof.  Max  Uhle’s 
collection  from  the  Huaca  del  Sol,  Moche. 
At  the  site  of  El  Brujo  the  Larcos  have 
excavated  graves  pertaining  to  such  widely 
separated  periods  as  the  Early  Chimu  and 
the  Colonial  Spanish.  A  large  pyramid 
which  has  been  cut  open  shows  an  inner 
w'all  with  clay  arabesque  design  which 
may  pertain  to  the  Early  Chimu  period. 

General  Louis  Langlois  has  described  the 


Gallinazo  pyramids  in  lower  V'iru  Valley, 
excavations  in  dwelling  sites  and  in  two 
small  cemetery  mounds  resulted  in  a  col¬ 
lection  of  over  one  hundred  complete 
vessels  and  sherd  material  of  a  new- 
coastal  type.  Negative  painting  is  a 
characteristic  decoration  and  suggests 
influence  from  the  Recuay  region.  The 
suggestion  is  supported  by  some  vessel 
shapes  but,  on  the  other  hand,  such  typical 
Early  Chimu  shapes  as  stirrup-spouted 
vessels  and  conical-handled  dippers  also 
occur,  although  without  Early  Chimu 
designs.  In  brief,  the  Gallinazo  material 
represents  a  period  which  appears  to 
follow  the  Early  Chimu  and  precede  the 
Tiahuanaco-influenced  Middle  periods. 

In  Lambayeque  \’alley  the  writer  tested 
25  sites.  Extensive  excavation  at  three  of 
these  resulted  in  a  collection  of  236  com¬ 
plete  vessels  and  numerous  other  artifacts. 
Analysis  of  the  material  suggests  an  Inca- 
influenced  Late  Chimu  and  a  general 
Middle  period  which  corresponds  to  all 
rather  than  any  one  of  the  Middle  periods 
in  Moche  and  \’iru  valleys. 

Sr.  Rafael  Larco  Hoyle,  aided  by  his  two 
brothers,  continues  his  work  in  Chicama 
V'alley.  The  museum  at  Chiclin  has  Ijeen 
enlarged,  not  only  by  the  addition  of  new 
rooms,  but  also  by  the  acquisition  of  the 
Roa  collection  from  Santa.  Excavation 
has  been  carried  out  in  the  Early  Chimu 
cemeteries  at  Salamanca  Playa  and  Pampa 
de  Chicama.  In  the  dry'  quebrada  of 
Cupisnique  .Sr.  Larco  has  found  many 
surface  sherds  of  well-fired  black-  and 
browmvare  decorated  with  incised  de¬ 
signs.  Fragments  of  heavy  spouts,  type 
ware,  and  design  elements  identify  these 
sherds  with  “Chavin  style”  stirrup-spout 
vessels  commonly  found  in  Chicama  col¬ 
lections,  but  heretofore  without  any 
record  of  precise  locality.  Consequently, 
although  it  is  only  a  surface  find,  Sr.  Larco 
considers  the  Cupisnique  site  as  a  source 
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pyramid  at  Ascopc,  Chicama  Valley,  and 
also  projected  a  reconstruction  of  an  Early 
Chimu  dwelling  site  from  a  modeled 
vessel  found  in  Viru  {La  Geographic, 
vol.  65).  In  1937,  Dr.  Heinrich  Doering 
returned  to  Peru  with  a  plan  of  continuing 
his  researches  in  Chicama  Valley.  Sr. 
Jorge  Muelle,  of  the  Museo  Nacional,  who 
accompanied  the  writer  on  part  of  his  1936 
trip  in  Viru  Valley,  has  brought  out  a 
guide  to  the  ruins  in  the  vicinity  of 
Trujillo,  Chicama,  Viru,  and  Santa,  as 
I  well  as  several  articles  analyzing  Early 
[  Chimu  design. 

In  January  of  1937  a  large  collection  of 
gold  objects  was  unearthed  at  Batan 
Grande  hacienda  in  Lambayeque  Valley. 

,  These  pieces,  now  in  the  Museo  Nacional, 

[  include  ceremonial  knives  in  the  form  of 
I  small  idols,  goblets  with  repousse  design 
I  and  inlaid  semi-precious  stones,  and  many 


smaller  pieces.  Dr.  Julio  C.  Tcllo  was 
sent  to  examine  the  site  and  to  practice 
further  excavations.  At  the  huaca  of  La 
Vcntana,  Dr.  Tello  sunk  a  pit  4.50  by 
16.50  meters  in  size,  to  a  depth  of  over 
three  meters.  Recent  burials  were  found 
near  the  surface,  below  which  was  a 
stratum  with  pre-Columbian  artifacts. 
In  the  deepest  level  he  found  sherds,  in¬ 
cised  in  “Chavhi”  style,  and  Late  Chimu 
intrusive  burials.  In  other  words,  at 
least  a  double  stratification  is  present, 
with  a  “Chavin”  level  below  a  Late 
Chimu,  and  other  indications  which 
suggest  to  Dr.  Tello  that  the  Chavin  is 
below  an  Early  Chimu  also.  Chavin- 
influenced  artifacts  of  gold  and  pottery 
have  been  found  before  in  Lambayeque 
by  the  Gayoso  brothers  in  their  Chongo- 
yape  excavations.  In  a  recent  pamphlet 
Dr.  Tello  describes  a  shell  with  incised  de- 
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sign  clearly  of  Chavin  style  which  is  also 
said  to  have  been  found  in  Lambayeque. 

It  is  impracticable  to  list  here  all  the 
specialized  studies  which  have  appeared 
on  Peruvian  material,  covering  art,  archi¬ 
tecture,  textiles,  ceramics,  metallurgy,  and 
various  aspects  of  social  organization. 

Relatively  little  recent  work  in  Ecuador 
has  come  to  my  attention,  although  Prof. 
Max  Uhle  has  published  a  brief  paper  giv¬ 
ing  a  resume  of  his  many  years  of  research 
Ecuat.,  vol.  13).  He  cites  Esmeraldas 
as  an  outstanding  example  of  Maya-in¬ 
fluenced  material.  Dr.  Ernesto  Franco 
assembled  a  large  collection  of  figurine 
heads,  pottery,  and  stone  objects  from  Es- 
meraldas  which  has  recently  been  dis¬ 
played  at  the  National  Museum  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  Also,  an  analysis  of  the  gold  and 
platinum  objects  from  La  Tolita,  Esmeral¬ 
das,  was  made  by  Dr.  Paul  Bergs0e  and 
published  in  Copenhagen  in  1937.  An¬ 
other  of  the  peeuliar  urns  from  the  interior 
of  Ecuador  has  Ijeen  described  by  Dr.  John 
Gillen,  who  collected  the  vessel  on  his  trip 


to  the  Rio  Aguarico.  It  is  similar  to  urns 
from  the  Rio  Napo  and  to  Amazonian  ma¬ 
terial  in  general.  Prof.  Max  Uhle  has 
described  the  ruins  and  mounds  at  Co- 
chasqui,  3,000  meters  above  sea  level  in 
northern  Ecuador.  These  he  identifies  as 
Incaic. 

In  Colombia  considerable  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  region  of  San  Agustin, 
long  famous  for  its  massive  stone  sculp¬ 
turing.  The  Marquis  de  Wavrin  has  pub¬ 
lished  the  results  of  his  field  studies  in  the 
region,  commenting  on  the  statues  and 
their  distribution,  and  giving  notes  on 
rock  paintings  and  petroglyphs  (Bull.  Soc. 
Amer.  Bel.,  No.  21).  Monseiior  Federico 
Lunardi  has  also  published  a  description 
of  these  archaeological  remains.  From 
June  to  November,  1936,  Dr.  Hermann 
von  Walde-Waldegg  conducted  an  expe¬ 
dition  to  southern  Colombia  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Boston  College  Museum 
and  the  University  Museum  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  He  recorded  over  127  statues 
and  stone  sculptures.  Near  San  Andres  he 
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Courtesy  of  Itafael  Ijirco  Hoyle 


EXTENDED  EARLY  CHIMU  BLRIAL  AT  SALAMANCA  PLAYA,  CHICAMA,  PERU 


excavated  subterranean  tombs  with  stone- 
lined  walls,  curved  staircases,  and  roof 
columns,  all  painted  in  black,  blue,  and 
red.  At  San  Agustin  excavation  indicated 
triple  stratification  to  Dr.  Waldegg,  who 
correlates  it  with  carving  styles.  The 
first  period  has  a  coarse  grained,  sand- 
tempered  pottery  of  red  clay  represented 
by  ollas  and  some  large  vessels.  Crude  to 
elaborate  stone  monuments  stress  religious 
subjects.  The  second  period  is  marked 
by  a  finer,  mica-tempered  pottery.  The 
vessels  have  handles  and  are  carved  with 
geometrical  designs  and  dots.  The  stone 
carving  is  represented  by  decadent  statues 
and  animals  cut  on  natural  rocks.  In  the 
third  period  he  notes  a  renaissance  of  stone 
carving  art,  and  also  the  introduction  of  an 
artificial  material  like  stone  made  of  clay 
and  sand,  and  modeled  around  a  stone 
nucleus  before  firing.  Pottery  is  marked  by 
“negative”  design,  and  relief  adornos  in 
snake  form  {Bull.  Univ.  Mus.,  vol.  6). 

Dr.  Gustaf  Bolinder  has  practiced  recon¬ 
naissance  excavation  in  Cundinamarca 


Department,  around  Bogota,  with  con¬ 
centration  at  the  Sopo  cemeteries  where 
42  graves  were  encountered,  covered  with 
stone  slabs  and  containing  extended 
burials  and  simple  pottery  which  the 
author  identifies  as  Chibcha.  Dr.  Henry 
Wassen,  of  Gothenburg,  did  some  e.v 
cavating  at  the  Hacienda  El  Dorado  be¬ 
tween  the  villages  of  Restrepo  and  Votoco 
in  the  Cauca  \'alley  region  of  the  western 
cordillera  of  Colombia.  The  excavations 
encountered  tombs,  from  four  to  six 
meters  deep,  entered  by  cylindrical  shafts. 
The  excavated  material  is  described  in 
detail  {Ethnological  Studies,  No.  2).  The 
work  provides  an  important  record  for 
this  little-known  region. 

Dr.  J.  Alden  Mason,  of  the  University 
Museum,  Philadelphia,  has  published 
the  second  part  of  his  detailed  study  of 
the  artifacts  and  ruins  of  the  Tairona 
culture  in  Santa  Marta,  Colombia  {Field 
Mus.  Anth.  Series,  vol.  20).  This  part  de¬ 
scribes  the  objects  of  bone,  shell,  stone,  and 
metal,  partly  from  his  own  field  collec- 
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lions  and  partly  from  museum  collections 
throuEthout  the  world. 

In  Wnezuela  Dr.  J.  \'ellard  gathered 
over  four  hundred  pieces  of  ceramics, 
stone  implements  and  ornaments  from 
surface  sites  and  test  pits  on  his  1936  trip 
to  Merida  in  the  Andes  region.  He  hopes 
to  be  able  to  segregate  the  material  into 
cultural  zones.  Dr.  A.  Kidder,  II,  made 
a  survey  and  did  some  test  excavations 
in  this  region  in  1934.  Reconnaissance 
around  Barquisimeto  revealed  few  promis¬ 
ing  sites,  but  excavation  of  village  ruins 
on  the  steep  sides  of  Carache  Valley  un¬ 
covered  primary  burials  under  slabs  of 
rock.  Three  types  of  ceramics  were 
found — plain  redware,  red-on-red,  and 
red-on-white.  Plain  wares  are  commonly 
decorated  with  applique;  painted  designs 


are  simple  bands  and  spirals.  Dr.  Kidder 
considers  the  Andean  region  of  Venezuela 
as  presenting  fairly  strong  affiliations  with 
the  west  and  south,  although  lost-color 
painting — so  characteristic  of  Ecuador  and 
Colombia — is  completely  lacking.  The 
Carache  material  seems  fairly  closely 
related  to  the  Falcon  remains  described 
by  Mrs.  Nomland. 

The  Goajira  Peninsula  was  visited  by 
Mr.  Lewis  J.  Korn  of  the  University 
Museum  in  1935  on  an  expedition  headed 
by  Dr.  Vicenzo  Petrullo  and  Dr.  Paul 
Kirchhoff.  Mr.  Korn  surveyed  most  of 
the  peninsula,  .  noting  sand  dune  sites 
along  the  coast.  Three  pre-Columbian 
sites  were  excavated  at  Uleri  and  Cuzi  on 
the  east  coast,  and  three  more  at  Puerto 
Estrella  on  the  north  coast.  Groups  of 
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infant  and  adult  secondary  urn  burials 
were  found,  seldom  accompanied  by 
artifacts.  The  urns  were  covered  with 
small,  plain  vessels.  Some  secondary 
bundle  burials  were  without  urns.  The 
urns  are  globular  or  elongated,  with  round 
bottoms  and  incised  or  painted  designs. 
Urns  containing  skeletons  painted  with 
red  ochre  were  found  along  the  east  coast 
from  Castilletes  to  Paraguaipoa.  Surface 
collections  from  dune  shell  heaps  contain 
fragments  of  boat-shaped  vessels  with  con¬ 
ventionalized  loop  handles,  and  lugs  from 
shallow  plates,  all  of  which  suggest 
Antillean  connections.  Mrs.  Gladys  Nom- 
land  has  contributed  another  paper  on 
collections  made  at  surface  sites  in  the 
State  of  Falcon  {Ibero- Americana,  No.  11). 

In  the  Lake  Valencia  region  at  the  site 
of  Los  Tamarindos  Dr.  Alfred  Kidder,  II, 
continued  the  excavations  which  he  had 
started  the  previous  year.  Little  was 
found  to  change  the  original  conclusions 
summarized  by  Dr.  Lothrop  in  the  last 


Bulletin  review,  but  the  range  of  potter}’ 
shapes  from  the  lower  levels  was  con¬ 
siderably  enlarged.  The  second  phase  at 
this  site,  characterized  by  secondary  urn 
burial  and  ceramics  with  modeled  adornos, 
seems  related  to  the  Amazon  and  Orinoco 
area.  The  earlier  material  is  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  place,  although  Dr.  Kidder  has 
noted  certain  western  elements,  as  well  as 
others,  like  the  elbow  pipes,  which  are 
old  culture  traits.  Since  1934,  little  new 
work  has  been  done  around  Lake  Valen¬ 
cia,  although  the  writer  has  published  a 
description  of  his  1932  excavations  at  La 
Mata  mounds  (Amer.  Mas.  Anth.  Papers, 
vol.  36),  and  Dr.  Rafael  Requena  has 
placed  much  of  his  collection  from  these 
same  mounds  on  display  at  the  National 
Museum  in  Washington.  A  painted  fig¬ 
urine  seated  on  a  stool  has  been  described 
by  Dr.  S.  Linne  (Ethnos,  1937,  No.  1)  with 
notes  on  the  distribution  of  this  type. 

This  review  does  not  pretend  to  cover  all 
archaeological  work  accomplished  in  South 
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America  in  the  past  three  years,  since  the 
information  is  by  necessity  limited  to  the 
published  accounts  which  have  come  to 
the  writer’s  attention. 
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United  States  Trade 
with  Latin  America  in  1937 


JULIAN  G.  ZIER 
Statistician,  Pan  American  Union 


The  United  States  trade  position  with 
the  20  Latin  American  Republics  as  a 
whole  is  better  today  than  that  of  any  of 
the  other  leading  commercial  countries. 
The  expansion  of  international  trade  that 
favorably  affected  all  trading  nations  in 
1937  is  strongly  evidenced  in  the  .Americas. 

Following  the  period  of  readjustment 
between  1929  and  1933,  United  States 
trade  with  Latin  .America  experienced  a 
continuous  rise  to  1936.  The  year  1937 
brought  about  an  even  greater  upward 
trend;  there  were  increases  in  United 
States  imports  from  every  Latin  American 
Republic  except  two,  and  increases  in 
United  States  exports  to  all  the  Republics. 

According  to  figures  compiled  by  the 
Division  of  Foreign  Trade  Statistics,  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce, 
the  total  imports  of  the  United  States  for 
the  year  ended  December  1937  amounted  to 
$3,084,061,000.  Total  exports  for  the  year 
were  valued  at  $3,345,158,000.  Correspond¬ 
ing  figures  for  1936  were:  Imports,  $2,422,- 
592,000,  and  exports,  $2,455,978,000. 

Of  these  totals  the  20  Latin  American 
Republics  supplied  imports  to  the  value  of 
$501,610,000  in  1936  and  $672,345,000  in 
1937,  an  increase  of  34  percent  over  the 
former  year,  while  United  States  sales  to  the 
Latin  Republics  amounted  to  $395,045,000 
and  $578,507,000  in  1936  and  1937,  respec¬ 
tively,  expanding  by  more  than  46  percent 
in  the  latter  year.  An  average  of  more 
than  21  percent  of  total  purchases  abroad 
by  the  United  States  in  the  two  years 


mentioned  came  from  the  Latin  American 
Republics  and  an  average  of  nearly  17  jier- 
cent  of  United  States  total  sales  in  the 
same  jicriod  went  to  Latin  .America. 

In  September  1934  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
Cuba  went  into  effect.  This  was  the  first 
of  nine  such  agreements  negotiated  by  the 
United  States  with  Latin  American  Re¬ 
publics.  The  other  countries,  named  in 
the  order  in  which  the  respective  pacts 
became  effective,  are  Haiti,  Brazil,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Colombia,  Guatemala,  Nicaragua, 
El  Salvador,  and  Costa  Rica.  Intentions 
to  negotiate  an  agreement  with  Ecuador 
have  been  made  public  and  an  agreement 
with  A'enezuela  is  contemplated. 

In  order  to  understand  the  recovery  of 
inter-.American  commerce  which  began 
in  1934  and  has  continued  to  date,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  the  world-wide  im¬ 
provement  in  commerce  and  the  revival 
of  inter-American  purchasing  power,  with 
a  consequent  increased  demand  for  im¬ 
ported  goods  on  the  part  of  nearly  all  the 
.American  Republics.  Perhaps  the  best 
explanation  is  the  substantial  increase  in 
United  States  purchases  of  South  American 
raw  materials,  creating  dollar  exchange 
w'ith  which  Latin  America  could  buy  in 
the  northern  market. 

The  statistical  tables  published  here¬ 
with  show  increases  in  United  States 
imports  in  1937  from  each  of  the  Latin 
.American  Republics  except  Honduras 
and  Venezuela,  ranging  from  less  than 
1  percent  for  Panama  to  140.4  percent 
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for  Bolivia,  the  losses  for  Honduras  and 
Venezuela  being  6.6  percent  and  13.3 
percent,  respectively.  Remarkable  in¬ 
creases  for  Argentina  (111.2  percent)  and 
Paraguay  (103.3  percent)  are  also  shown. 
Increases  are  found  in  United  States 
exports  to  each  of  the  Latin  American 
countries,  ranging  from  3.6  percent  for 
Haiti  to  129.3  percent  for  Paraguay,  the 
second  largest  increase  in  this  trade  (93 
percent)  belonging  to  Venezuela. 

United  States  imports  from  the  Latin 


Republics  in  North  America  in  1937 
increased  by  19.5  percent  and  those  from 
the  South  American  Republics  by  44.7 
percent.  United  States  exports  to  the 
Latin  Republics  in  North  America  dur¬ 
ing  1937  gained  by  36.3  percent  and  those 
to  the  South  American  Republics  were 
greater  by  56.1  percent. 

The  figures  in  the  following  tables  show 
the  distribution  of  the  trade  of  the  United 
States  with  the  20  Latin  American  Repub¬ 
lics  by  values  for  1936  and  1937. 


United  States  imports  from  Latin  America 


[Values  in  tbousandE  of  dollars,  1,  e.,  000  omitted] 

Country  of  origin 

1936 

1937 

Percent 
change  in 
1937 

48,  938 

8,  364 

5,  021 
6,078 
1,895 

3.  347 
4,594  i 
127,475 
5,354 
1,818 

60,  120 
9,611 

8,  563 

5,  674 

3, 103 

4,  434 

4,  621 
148,  047 
7,  377 

2,  896 

+  22.8 
+  14.  9 
+  70.5 
-6.  6 
+  63.7 
+  32.  5 
-10-6 
+  16.  1 
+  37.8 
+  59.3 

Dominican  Republic . 

1 

North  American  Republics . 

.\rgentina . 

Bolivia  * . 

Brazil . 

Chile . ; . 

Colombia . 

Ecuador . 

212,884  ! 

254,  446 

!  +19.5 

:  65, 882 

!  567 

102,  004 

25,  804 

1  43, 085 

1  3, 331 

I  540 

:  9, 023 

12,232 

26,  258 

139,  123 
1,  363 
120,639 

1  46, 251 

1  52, 329 

4,012 
:  1,098 

16,  525 
13,  789 

!  22, 770 

1 

-rill. 2 

+  140.4 
+  18.3 
+  79.2 
j  +21.4 

1  +20.4 

1  +103.3 

1  +83.  1 

!  +12.7 

1  -13.3 

Peru . 

Uruguay . 

Venezuela . 

South  American  Republics . 

Total  Latin  America . 

288,  726 

417,899 

j  +44.7 

j  .501,610 

'  672, 345 

1  +  34.  0 

*  United  States  statistics  credit  commodities  in  considerable  quantities  imported  from  and  exported 
to  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  via  ports  situated  in  neighboring  countries,  not  to  the  republics  of  Bolivia  and 
Paraguay,  but  to  the  countries  in  which  the  ports  of  entry  or  departure  are  located. 
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United  States  exports  to  Latin  America 

[Values  ia  thousands  of  dollars,  i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Country  of  destination 

1936 

1937 

Percent 
change  in 
1937 

Mexico . 

.  76, 041 

109,  450 

-43.9 

Guatemala . 

. 1  4,  553 

7,612 

-67.2 

El  Salvador . 

. 1  2,794 

3,  628 

4-29.8 

Honduras . 

.  4, 900 

5,  568 

-13.6 

Nicaragua . 

. '  2,412 

3,  353 

-r39.0 

Costa  Rica . 

.  3, 027 

4,  477 

-f47.9 

Panama . 

.  22,717 

25,  235 

1-11.1 

Cuba . 

.  67, 421 

92,  283 

1-36.9 

Dominican  Republic . 

.  4, 578 

6,  469 

1-41.3 

Haiti . 

.  3, 942 

4,  084 

4-3.6 

North  American  Republics . 

.  192,385 

262,  159 

1-36.3 

Argentina . 

.  56, 910 

94, 173 

-1-65. 5 

Bolivia  * . 

.  3, 564 

5,  863 

+  64.5 

Brazil . 

.  49,019 

68,  631 

+  40.0 

Chile . 

.  15,739 

23,  997 

4-52.5 

Colombia . 

.  27, 729 

39,  200 

+  41.4 

Ecuador . 

.  3, 326 

5,  052 

+  51.9 

Paraguay  * . 

.  324 

743 

+  129.3 

Peru . 

.  13, 439 

19,016 

+  41.5 

Uruguay . 

.  8, 531 

13,  203 

+  54.8 

\’enezuela . 

.  24, 079 

46,  470 

+  93.0 

South  American  Republics . 

Total  Latin  America . 

. i  202,660 

316,  348 

+  56.1 

395.  045 

578.  50^ 

+  46.4 

‘  United  States  statistics  credit  commodities  in  considerable  quantities  imported  from  and  exported 
to  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  via  ports  situated  in  neighboring  countries,  not  to  the  republics  of  Bolivia  and 
Paraguay,  but  to  the  countries  in  which  the  p>orts  of  entry  or  departure  are  located. 
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Pan  American  Union  NOTES 


THE  GOVERNING  BOARD 

The  Go\  erning  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
L’nion  held  a  regular  meeting  on  March  9, 
1938.  Several  subjects  of  importance 
were  considered  and  acted  upon. 

Program  Jor  Lima  Conference 

.Mter  considering  the  comments  of  the 
Governments,  members  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union,  on  the  list  of  topics  suggested 
for  the  Eighth  International  Conference 
of  .American  States  to  be  held  at  Lima  next 
December,  the  Subcommittee  on  Program 
presented  a  project  of  program  which  was 
approved  by  the  Board  and  has  been 
transmitted  by  the  Director  General  to  the 
Governments  for  examination  and  any 
comments  that  they  may  wish  to  make. 
It  is  requested  that  such  observations  Ite 
sent  to  the  Pan  American  Union  before 
May  15.  The  program  is  divided  into 
eight  chapters,  under  the  respective  head¬ 
ings  of  organization  of  peace,  international 
law,  economic  problems,  political  and  civil 
rights  of  women,  social  problems,  intellec¬ 
tual  cooperation  and  moral  disarmament, 
the  Pan  .American  Union  and  the  inter¬ 
national  conferences  of  .American  States, 
and  reports.  (Copies  of  this  report,  con¬ 
taining  an  analysis  of  the  observations  of 
the  Governments  on  the  list  of  topics  for 
possible  inclusion  in  the  program,  arc 
available  for  distribution.) 

Highway  Committee  Created 

In  order  to  give  effect  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Convention  on  the  Pan  .American 


Highway  signed  at  the  Buenos  Aires  Peace 
Conference  of  1936,  the  Governing  Board 
approved  a  report  recommending  the 
formation  of  a  Commission  of  Technical 
Experts,  the  appointment  of  a  finance 
committee,  and  the  designation  by  each 
country  of  a  permanent  public  office  to 
make  available  information  on  the  status 
of  the  Pan  .American  Highway.  Mexico. 
Nicaragua,  and  the  United  States,  the 
three  nations  that  have  so  far  ratified  the 
Buenos  Aires  Convention,  will  be  requested 
to  appoint  representatives  to  serve  on  the 
finance  committee,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to 
consider  ways  and  means  of  financing  the 
construction  of  the  Pan  .American  Highway. 

Semi-centennial  of  the  Pan  American 
Union 

The  Governing  Board  received  and 
passed  a  report  on  the  proposed  commem¬ 
oration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Pan  .American  Union, 
which  will  occur  on  .April  14,  1940. 

.ASSOCIATION  OF  .AMERIC.AN 
NATIONS 

.A  project  of  treaty  on  the  Creation  of 
an  .Association  of  .American  nations,  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Governments  of  Colombia 
and  the  Dominican  Republic,  was  deposi¬ 
ted  with  the  Pan  American  Union  for  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  consideration  of  the  other 
Governments  members  of  the  Pan  .Ameri¬ 
can  Union,  pursuant  to  a  resolution  of 
the  International  Conference  for  the 
Maintenance  of  Peace.  (Copies  of  this 
project  may  be  secured  on  request.) 
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PAN  AMERICAN  Progress 


Message  of  the  President  of  Peru 

In  a  radio  address  on  December  8,  1937, 
President  Benavides  of  Peru  gave  the 
nation  an  account  of  the  main  activities  of 
his  administration,  in  which  he  outlined 
the  chief  national  problems  and  the  solu¬ 
tions  considered  for  them. 

The  President  said  that  the  nation  as  a 
whole  was  making  progress,  but,  while  it 
had  vast  natural  resources,  with  extensive 
fertile  areas  capable  of  producing  a  wide 
variety  of  crops,  he  pointed  out  that  there 
were  many  obstacles  to  be  overcome:  The 
coastal  region  needed  irrigation  systems; 
the  eastern  tropical  forests  were  almost  un¬ 
inhabited;  the  mineral  wealth  lay  hidden 


in  lofty  .Andine  peaks;  and  the  agricultural 
development  of  the  highlands  had  not  yet 
returned  to  that  of  Inca  days.  All  prob¬ 
lems  have  three  aspects,  national,  regional, 
and  local,  and  cannot  be  properly  solved 
until  they  have  been  considered  in  relation 
to  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

The  needs  common  to  all  sections  of  the 
country  should  be  considered  first:  High¬ 
ways,  irrigation  works,  schools,  hospitals, 
and  sanitation.  Primary  attention  should 
be  given  those  of  greatest  importance  in 
national  economy,  keeping  in  mind  not 
only  the  maintenance  of  order  but  also 
the  well-being  of  the  workers  and  an  equi¬ 
table  distribution  of  wealth.  “As  far  as  my 
government  is  concerned,”  said  President 
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Benavides,  “and  I  shall  never  tire  of  re¬ 
peating  it,  the  first  and  most  important  of 
our  problems  is  highway  construction — 
highways,  highways,  highways.”  He 
pointed  out  that  lack  of  roads  stifles  trade, 
stunts  industry,  and  puts  the  farmer  at  the 
mercy  of  price  fluctuations  in  foreign  mar¬ 
kets  by  depriving  him  of  a  domestic 
market. 

Highway  construction  is  being  actively 
pushed  under  a  three-year  plan  and  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  800-mile  Lima-Are- 
quipa  highway  will  be  completed  before 
the  expected  date;  the  Lima-Atica  section 
should  be  in  operation  by  the  end  of  1938. 
The  highway  connecting  Tacna  and  Puno 
is  now  in  use,  and  another  long-felt  need 
of  southern  Peru,  direct  communication 
from  Arequipa  to  Cuzco  and  to  Puno,  has 
been  satisfied.  Other  highways,  connect¬ 
ing  important  centers  of  the  country,  are 
now  under  construction,  and  upon  comple¬ 
tion  they  will  be  of  great  value  in  unifying 
the  nation  and  improving  its  internal  econ¬ 
omy.  In  September  1937  the  Government 
was  employing  31,000  laborers  on  its  high¬ 
ways,  and  planned  to  spend  24,000,000 
soles  for  that  purpose  in  1938. 

Irrigation  is  considered  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  be  next  in  importance  to  highway 
construction.  Irrigation  is  especially  nec¬ 
essary  in  the  coastal  regions,  where  in  the 
five  years  that  President  Benavides  has  Ijeen 
in  office  the  supply  of  water  to  more  than 
580,000  acres  has  been  increased.  Cul¬ 
tivated  land  has  thereby  been  augmented 
50  percent.  Irrigation  projects  of  especial 
value  to  small-scale  farmers  in  the  high¬ 
lands  have  also  been  undertaken.  In  five 
years  the  Government  has  appropriated 
14,500,000  soles  for  irrigation. 

Other  measures  benefiting  the  farmer 
mentioned  by  the  President  included  the 
wheat-growing  campaign,  thanks  to  which 
national  production  has  risen  and  should 
be  sufficient,  in  a  few'  years,  to  supply  the 


needs  of  the  nation.  Attention  has  been 
given  to  improving  breeds  of  cattle  and 
w'ool-bearing  animals,  protecting  forest  re¬ 
sources,  and  encouraging  mining.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  value  of  mining  out¬ 
put  increased  from  193,000,000  soles  in 
1933  to  more  than  264,000,000  soles  in 
1936.  The  production  of  petroleum  in¬ 
creased  30  percent  from  1933  to  1936,  in 
which  year  it  W’as  2,460,000  tons.  The 
figure  for  1937  was  expected  to  be  still 
higher. 

The  Government  of  Peru  has  intensified 
its  efforts  to  strengthen  ties  with  other 
nations,  especially  those  in  America.  Pres¬ 
ident  Benavides  .spoke  of  the  labors  of  the 
Peruvian-  Ecuadorean  Boundary  Commis¬ 
sion  meeting  in  Washington,  which  is  seek¬ 
ing  the  solution  of  a  century-old  contro¬ 
versy.  He  praised  the  results  of  the  Inter- 
.^merican  Conference  for  the  Maintenance 
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of  Peace  and  of  the  First  Inter- American 
Technical  Aviation  Conference,  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  mixed  commission  studying 
commercial  and  economic  relations  be¬ 
tween  Peru  and  Bolivia  (see  p.  250).  The 
C'olombian-Peruvian  Mixed  Commission 
for  Customs  Cooperation,  established  in 
conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  Addi¬ 
tional  Act  to  the  Protocol  of  Friendship 
and  C'ooperation  signed  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
on  May  24,  1934,  has  satisfactorily  finished 
its  task.  In  consideration  of  the  modus 
vivendi  signed  with  Argentina,  a  preliminary 
to  the  drafting  of  a  commercial  treaty  of 
mutual  benefit,  tariff  increases  on  Argen¬ 
tine  wheat  and  Peruvian  petroleum  were 
repealed. 

Figures  presented  in  the  message  showed 
how  the  financial  situation  of  the  country 
has  improved  during  President  Benavides’ 
administration.  The  national  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  1933  was  estimated  at 
95,000,000  soles,  and  the  year  closed 


with  a  surplus  of  300,000  soles;  that  of  1934 
was  111,000,000  soles,  and  the  surplus 
amounted  to  2,000,000  soles;  a  like  sur¬ 
plus  was  entered  on  the  books  at  the  close 
of  1935,  when  the  budget  for  the  year  was 
131,000,000  soles;  and  in  1936,  when  the 
budget  was  139,000,000  soles,  the  surplus 
amounted  to  4,500,000  soles.  The  reve¬ 
nues  for  1937  were  estimated  at  153,000,- 
000  soles,  and  on  October  31,  with  five 
more  months  of  the  fiscal  year  to  run,  re¬ 
ceipts  were  3,250,000  soles  over  estimates. 
C.ustoms  receipts  rose  from  24,000,00'J 
soles  in  1932  to  more  than  62,000.0(10 
soles  in  1937.  This  increase  of  over  250 
percent  reflects  the  development  of  foreign 
trade,  which  amounted  to  254,000,000 
soles  in  1932  and  increased  110  percent 
by  1936  to  535,000,000  soles;  it  was  esti¬ 
mated  that  in  1937  the  total  would  be  at 
least  70,000,000  soles  more. 

Internal  wealth  showed  proportionate 
growth.  Savings  bank  accounts,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  increased  from  20,000,000  soles 
in  1932  to  57,000,000  soles  in  1937,  while 
bank  deposits  grew  from  28,000,000  soles 
to  106,000,000  soles  in  the  same  period. 

In  speaking  of  the  foreign  debt,  the 
President  stated  that  “to  show  its  inten¬ 
tion  to  fulfill  the  obligations  contracted 
abroad  by  previous  administrations,  my 
Government  is  including  4,000,000  soles 
annually  in  the  budget.”  The  Govern¬ 
ment  proposed  to  the  General  Advisory 
Committee  of  Peruvian  Bondholders  the 
purchase  of  interest  coupons  for  1931  at  less 
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than  their  face  value,  and  the  proposal 
was  accepted.  Since  July  1937,  therefore, 
a  Government  agency  has  been  established 
in  New  York  to  take  care  of  this  matter. 

The  development  of  commercial  aviation 
in  Peru  is  shown  by  the  figures  for  the 
period  from  July  1936  to  September  1937. 
The  National  Air  Line  and  the  Panagra, 
Faucett,  Aerovias,  and  Condor  Companies 
transported  within  the  country  86,153 
passengers,  flew  717,430  miles,  and  carried 
1,530,889  pounds  of  freight  and  27,630 
pounds  of  express  and  mail. 

The  appropriation  for  education  in  the 
1937  budget  was  16,835,000  soles,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  60  percent  over  that  of  1933.  The 
primary  school  population  in  1937  was 
471,304,  taught  by  9,104  teachers,  as 
against  367,404  pupils  and  6,624  teachers 
in  1933.  The  number  of  schools  supported 
by  the  national  government  increased  by 
nearly  1,000  in  the  same  period.  During 
recent  years  four  new  national  secondary 
schools  were  established,  three  for  boys,  in 
Callao,  Cotahuasi,  and  Tarapoto,  respec¬ 
tively,  and  one  for  girls,  in  Ayacucho.  The 
curriculum  has  been  carefully  revised,  and 
attention  given  to  school  equipment  and 
supplies.  The  President  stated  that  the 
schools  should  also  look  after  the  health 
and  diet  of  the  student  body,  and  give  em¬ 
phasis  to  physical  education.  To  this  end 
j  many  athletic  fields  and  schtx)l  lunchrooms 
i  have  been  established  in  different  parts  of 
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the  country,  and  free  meals  provided  for 
10,000  pupils  in  the  capital. 

The  Government  also  supports  kinder¬ 
gartens,  health  camps  at  Magdalena  and 
Chosica,  and  a  vacation  camp  at  Ancon. 
School  physicians,  dentists,  and  nurses  have 
increased  in  number,  and  plans  are  under 
way  for  a  fully  equipped  school  clinic  in 
Lima.  Nearly  one-fifth  of  the  budget  of 
the  Ministry  of  Education  has  been  used  to 
increase  the  salaries  of  primary  school 
teachers,  men  and  women  teachers  receiv¬ 
ing  equal  pay.  The  Teachers’  Mutual 
Benefit  Association  has  been  reorganized  to 
provide  for  retirement  and  illness  benefits. 

Among  the  measures  on  behalf  of  labor, 
the  President  cited  the  establishment  of 
people’s  restaurants;  eflforts  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  living;  the  social  security  program; 
and  public  health  activities. 


Message  of  the  President  of 
Nicaragua 

President  Somoz^  of  Nicaragua  presented 
his  annual  message  to  Congress  on  Decem¬ 
ber  15, 1937,  giving  an  account  of  the  state 
of  the  nation  during  the  first  year  of  his 
administration. 
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He  began  by  outlining  the  economic  and 
financial  condition  of  the  country.  For  the 
first  time  in  many  years,  the  Treasury  an¬ 
nounced  a  surplus.  Revenues  amounted 
to  7,493,825  cordobas  and  expenses  to 
6,854,143  cordobas,  leaving  a  favorable 
balance  of  639,682  cdrdobas  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1937.  Revenues  for 
1936-37  were  the  highest  in  ten  years,  and 
those  for  1937-38,  the  President  said,  will 
probably  be  still  higher,  and  not  only 
cover  the  estimated  deficit  in  the  budget, 
but  leave  a  surplus.  The  increase  in  gov¬ 
ernment  revenue  is  due,  not  to  new  taxes, 
but  to  more  efficient  methods  of  tax  collect¬ 
ing  and  administration.  The  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Treasury  is 
being  studied;  the  plan  includes  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  budget  section  in  the  general 
revenues  bureau.  President  Somoza  drew 
attention  to  bills  before  Clongress  on  real 
rights,  on  capital,  and  on  inheritances  and 
gifts,  drafted  to  put  taxation  on  a  more  just 
and  equitable  basis. 

The  public  debt  consists  of  the  consoli¬ 
dated  internal  and  foreign  debts  and  three 
loans  from  the  National  Bank  of  Nicaragua. 
Interest  and  amortization  payments  on  the 
first  two  have  been  made,  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  announced  that,  in  accordance  with 
authorization  from  Congress  on  August  7, 
1937,  negotiations  for  consolidating  the 
bank  loans  were  almost  completed. 

The  Government  has  tried,  insofar  as  its 
finances  permitted,  to  help  w'orkers  and 
farmers.  For  the  former  the  Mortgage 
Bank  of  Nicaragua  will  promote  low  cost 
housing  developments  of  one-family  houses. 
Not  only  will  the  amortization  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal,  the  interest  payments,  the  term  of 
the  loan,  and  other  conditions  be  favorable 
to  the  worker,  but  all  contracts  will  con¬ 
tain  an  insurance  provision  so  that  if  the 
worker  dies  before  the  house  is  completely 
paid  for,  subsequent  payments  are  covered 
and  title  immediately  passes  to  his  family. 


The  Farm  Chattel  Mortgage  Law  permits 
State  credit  institutions  to  make  loans  at  a 
low’  rate  of  interest  to  owners  of  small 
farms  or  w’orkshops,  without  taking  away 
as  security  their  animals,  tools,  or  other 
equipment,  or  making  it  necessary  to  sell 
their  crops  at  a  sacrifice  to  meet  their 
obligations. 

To  aid  producers,  improve  domestic 
commerce,  and  increase  exportable  goexis, 
the  National  Bank  has  granted  loans  and 
advances,  which  on  October  31,  1937, 
amounted  to  4,183,144  edrdobas.  The 
value  of  loans  made  by  the  Mortgage  Bank 
from  January  1  to  November  30, 1937,  was 
581,916  cordobas.  The  total  loans  made 
by  the  latter  institution  since  January  1, 
1936,  amounted  to  4,108,562  cordobas,  of 
which  2,008,068  were  for  agriculture, 
1,412,474  for  cattle  raising,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  for  urban  and  industrial  purposes. 

The  President  spoke  at  length  on  the 
current  boundary  question  with  Honduras, 
which  had  its  origin  in  a  Nicaraguan  air¬ 
mail  stamp  showing  as  disputed  territory 
land  claimed  by  Honduras  in  accordance 
with  the  arbitral  award  of  King  Alfonso 
XI 1 1  of  Spain,  in  1906,  an  award  not  ac¬ 
cepted  by  Nicaragua.  The  Government 
of  Honduras  was  insistent  that  the  stamp 
be  withdrawn  from  circulation,  and  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  two  countries  were  some¬ 
what  strained  when  the  Governments  of 
Guatemala  and  Costa  Rica  offered  to  me¬ 
diate.  The  Government  of  Nicaragua  de¬ 
clined  the  offer  because  it  considered  as  still 
pending  the  mediation  offered  in  1918  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  and 
accepted  by  both  parties.  A  little  later 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States, 
Costa  Rica,  and  Venezuela  offered  their 
good  offices  to  secure  a  peaceful  solution  d 
the  controversy.  Both  countries  accepted, 
and  the  mediation  commission  met  in  San 
Jose,  Costa  Rica.  As  a  result  of  its  con¬ 
ferences,  the  delegates  of  Honduras  and 
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Nicaragua  signed  a  pact  to  maintain  peace 
until  the  matter  should  be  definitely  set¬ 
tled.  This  was  shortly  to  be  presented  to 
Congress  for  ratification,  and  President 
Somoza  urged  that  it  be  promptly  ratified. 
[Meetings  of  the  Mediation  Commission 
were  resumed  in  San  Jose  in  February 
1938.] 

The  President  announced  with  pleasure 
that  cordial  relations  had  been  maintained 
with  other  nations,  and  that  as  trade  rela- 
!  tions  were  a  matter  of  serious  concern  to 
his  government,  drafts  of  treaties  had  been 
sent  to  the  diplomatic  representatives  of 
the  country  in  other  Central  American 
Republics  and  were  being  considered  by 
the  respective  governments. 

The  appropriation  for  education  was  in¬ 
creased  by  122,000  cordobas;  the  salaries 
I  of  teachers  were  raised;  75  new  schools, 

I  with  187  teachers,  had  been  established; 
and  the  Technical  Council  of  Education 
was  asked  to  study  the  educational  system 
I  and  suggest  any  necessary  changes.  The 
cultural  efforts  of  the  Government  were 
■  seconded  by  individual  initiative,  shown 
'  even  in  the  most  remote  sections  of  the 
country,  in  establishing  private  classes, 
supporting  official  activities,  or  financing 
improvements  in  government  schools. 

In  speaking  of  public  works,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  stated  that  his  highway  policy  had 
been  based  on  the  theory  of  service,  espe¬ 
cially  that  of  providing  communication  to 
agricultural  regions.  Work  has  been  begun 
I  on  the  Nicaraguan  section  of  the  Pan 
I  .American  Highway,  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  United  States,  by  the  construction  of 
three  bridges.  Work  on  the  Managua- 
,  Tipitapa  highway  and  on  the  National 
r  Palace  continued  without  interruption, 

[  and  the  waterworks  plant  for  Managua 
,  was  almost  completed.  National  railways 
1  and  steamships  produced  a  net  profit  of 
264,754  cordobas,  part  of  which  was 
i !  spent  on  highway  projects. 


President  Somoza  concluded  by  praising 
the  activities  of  the  recently  established 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Labor  and 
General  Bureau  of  Public  Health. 

Chilean-Cuban  Treaty  of  Commerce 
and  Navigation 

By  the  exchange  of  ratifications  in  Ha- 
bana  on  January  13,  1938,  the  treaty  of 
commerce  and  navigation  between  Chile 
and  Cuba  became  effective.  The  treaty 
was  signed  in  Habana  on  March  13,  1937. 

By  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  the  two 
nations  grant  each  other  national  and 
most-favored-nation  treatment  as  regards 
internal  taxes  on  imports  and  most- 
favored-nation  treatment  on  consular  fees 
and  shipping.  To  promote  the  exchange  of 
national  products,  Cuba  will  grant  most- 
favored-nation  treatment  with  respect  to 
import  duties  and  customs  charges  to 
specified  Chilean  mineral  and  chemical 
products  and  foodstuffs,  while  Chile  will 
grant  it  to  specified  Cuban  foodstuffs  and 
to  fine  woods.  Duties  will  be  reduced  by 
Cuba  on  Chilean  chickpeas  and  garlic,  and 
by  Chile  on  Cuban  tobacco  and  tobacco 
manufactures,  sugar,  and  rum.  The  ad¬ 
vantages  granted  by  Cuba  exclusively  to 
the  United  States,  and  those  granted  by 
Chile  to  adjacent  nations,  as  well  as  any 
advantages  accruing  to  either  country  by 
virtue  of  a  customs  union,  are  excepted 
from  the  most-favored-nation  custom 
treatment. 

Bolivian  Council  of  National 
Economy 

The  Bolivian  Council  of  National  Econo¬ 
my,  created  by  a  decree  issued  late  in 
.August  1937,  began  to  function  on  Janu¬ 
ary  3,  1938.  The  council  is  composed  of 
a  representative  of  the  Government,  as 
chairman,  and  representatives  of  industry. 
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finance,  agriculture,  the  veterans,  and 
labor.  It  will  function  in  three  sections; 
these  will  present  suggestions  for  action  by 
the  council  as  a  whole,  which  will  meet  at 
least  twice  a  week.  The  advice  of  the 
council  must  be  sought  before  the  Govern¬ 
ment  may  issue  any  measures  related  to 
national  finance  or  economy. 

Brazilian  Federal  Foreign  Trade 
Council 

The  Federal  Foreign  Trade  Council  of 
Brazil,  established  in  1934,  was  reorgan¬ 
ized  by  decree-law  74,  of  December  16, 
1937.  The  main  purpose  of  the  council, 
to  promote  Brazilian  trade  in  ever\'  possible 
way,  is  unchanged. 

As  before,  the  council  functions  directly 
under  the  President.  Its  membership  has 
been  increased  to  ten,  and  there  will  be  five 
technical  advisers,  one  on  each  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  subjects:  customs,  statistics,  trans¬ 
portation,  rural  economics,  and  commer¬ 
cial  law.  Five  of  the  members  are  to  be 
chosen  from  officials  of  various  ministries, 
representing  respectively  the  Treasur\” 
Foreign  Affairs;  Agriculture;  Labor;  Indus¬ 
try  and  Commerce;  and  Highways  and 
Public  Works.  Three  members  will  repre¬ 
sent  the  agricultural,  industrial,  and  com¬ 
mercial  interests  of  the  country.  One 
member  will  be  an  accepted  authority  on 
economic  and  financial  matters,  while  the 
tenth  will  represent  the  Central  Reserve 
Bank,  when  that  shall  have  been  estab¬ 
lished,  and  until  then,  the  Bank  of  Brazil. 

The  reorganization  decree  provides  for 
the  office  of  secretary  general,  with  assist¬ 
ants  selected  from  the  government  service. 

Recommendations  of  Peruvian- 
Bolivian  Mixed  Commission 

The  Peruvian-Bolivian  Mixed  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Economic  Matters,  whose  most 


recent  meeting  was  held  in  La  Paz,  Bolivia, 
at  the  end  of  1937,  agreed  upon  some  24 
recommendations  to  be  presented  to  the 
Governments  of  the  two  countries.  The 
matters  on  which  action  was  taken  were 
highways;  international  vehicular  traffic; 
passports;  the  encouragement  of  tourist 
travel;  traffic  on  Lake  Titicaca;  the  sup- 
pression  of  smuggling;  scientific  and  indus¬ 
trial  cooperation;  economic  and  financial 
cooperation;  the  manufacture  of  cocaine 
in  crystalline  form;  hunting  in  the  vicinitt- 
of  Lake  Titicaca;  reforestation  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Titicaca;  animal  and  plant 
quarantine;  the  protection  and  breeding 
of  chinchillcis  and  vicunas;  the  abolition  of 
red  tape  in  border  trade;  standard  classifi¬ 
cation  of  merchandise;  the  coordination  of 
social  security  systems;  postal,  telegraph 
and  air  services;  railway  connections;  the 
appointment  of  commercial  attaches;  rec¬ 
ommendations  to  the  Commission  of  In¬ 
vestigation  and  Conciliation,  established  in 
accordance  with  the  treaty  of  friendship 
and  nonagression  signed  by  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  on  September  14,  1936;  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  permanent  mixed  court  of  com¬ 
mercial  arbitration;  and  goods  in  transit 
from  Mollendo  to  Bolivia.  The  final  meas¬ 
ure  was  a  recommendation  that  the  two 
countries  sign  a  new  commercial  treaty. 

National  Wool  Industry  Board  in 
Peru 

.As  a  section  of  the  .Agricultural  Bank  of 
Peru,  the  National  W’^ool  Industry  Board 
has  been  established  in  Peru  by  law  8598 
to  coordinate  and  encourage  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  wool.  The  board  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  funds  from  the  proceeds  of  a 
2.5  percent  tax  on  all  wool  exported  or 
supplied  to  the  textile  mills  in  the  republic. 
The  board  is  authorized  to  purchase  ani¬ 
mals  from  abroad  to  improve  national 
stock,  and  to  establish  experiment  stations ' 
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in  northern,  central,  and  southern  Peru, 
which  will  also  furnish  stud  service  for 
native  owners  of  herds  of  less  than  200 
liead.  By  the  same  decree,  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Bank  is  authorized  to  make  loans 
to  stockraisers  on  animals  acquired  to 
improve  the  breed. 

Xew  railway  branch  in  Brazil 

The  rich  agricultural  section  south  of  the 
city  of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  was  put  in  direct 
communication  with  Santos  by  the  open¬ 
ing  on  December  3,  1937,  of  a  branch  of 
:he  Sorocabana  Railway  from  Mayrink 
to  the  port.  On  that  date  a  special  train, 
conducting  a  party  of  newspaper  men  and 
other  guests,  made  a  run  over  the  103 
miles  of  road,  on  which  12,000  men  had 
been  employed  during  a  period  of  nearly 
10  years.  Brazilian  engineers  had  planned 
the  route  so  as  to  avoid  the  use  of  a  cable 
road  down  the  mountain,  the  method  used 
by  the  railway  from  Santos  to  Sao  Paulo. 
The  new  line  will  permit  produce  from  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  to 
!:«  shipped  to  Santos  without  going 
through  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo,  with  a 
resultant  saving  in  freight  costs.  Passenger 
trains  will  run  over  the  route  only  on 
Sundays  and  holidays. 

Avgentine  Industnal  Census 

Final  figures  on  the  .\rgentine  industrial 
census  taken  in  1935  were  issued  early  in 
1938  by  the  commission  in  charge.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  revised  statistics,  in  1935 
there  were  40,613  industrial  establish¬ 
ments,  with  a  personnel  of  526,495.  The 
total  motor  force  installed  was  2,573,411 
horsepower.  Raw  materials  valued  at 
1,963,224,656  pesos  were  transformed  into 
products  worth  3,458,041,607  pesos.  Pro¬ 
visional  figures  issued  in  1937,  and  a  table 
showing  the  relative  importance  of  the 


leading  Argentine  industries,  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  September  1937  issue  of  the 
Bui.letin. 

Brazil  and  the  United  States  waive 
passport  visa  fees 

On  January  1,  1938,  an  agreement  be¬ 
tween  Brazil  and  the  United  States  went 
into  effect  whereby  they  reciprocally 
waive  passport  visa  fees  for  non-immigrants, 
who  include  nationals  of  one  country  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  the  other  in  an  official  ca¬ 
pacity,  as  tourists,  on  temporary  business, 
or  in  transit  to  a  third  country,  and  seamen 
in  the  country  while  their  respective  ships 
remain  in  port.  The  United  States  has 
a  similar  agreement  with  47  other  coun¬ 
tries.  among  them  being  Chile,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Gua¬ 
temala,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua, 
Panama,  Peru,  and  Venezuela. 

Pensions  for  government  employees 
in  Bolivia 

.\11  employees  of  the  national  or  depart¬ 
mental  governments  who  are  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  special  pension  and  retirement 
funds  will  benefit  by  the  retirement  decree 
issued  by  the  Government  on  December 
20,  1937.  After  15  years’  service,  the 
pension  will  be  50  percent  of  the  last 
salary  received,  and  it  will  be  increased 
by  10  percent  for  every  two  years  of 
service  until  after  25  years  the  pension  will 
be  100  percent.  Three  percent  of  each 
employee’s  salary  will  be  deducted  and 
put  into  a  special  fund,  which  will  also 
receive  contributions  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  from  bequests  and  donations. 
Physical  disability  is  the  only  ground  for 
retiring  before  the  completion  of  25  years 
of  service.  At  the  death  of  a  retired 
pensioner,  his  heirs  are  entitled  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  one  year’s  pension  in  a  lump  sum. 
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Social  welfare  institutions  for 
children  in  Ecuador 

By  a  decree  published  in  the  Registro  Ojicial 
on  November  12,  1937,  all  institutions, 
whether  public  or  private,  established  for 
the  care  and  education  of  children  will  be 
knowTi  as  Hogares  de  Proteccion  Social 
and  be  responsible  to  the  Ministry  of 
Social  Welfare.  In  order  to  standardize 
regulations,  the  institutions  have  been 
classified  in  four  groups. 

Group  A  includes  day  nurseries,  or¬ 
phanages,  home-schools  for  boys  and  for 
girls,  which  will  provide  elementary  and 
vocational  training,  and  agricultural  and 
industrial  cooperative  colonies;  group  B, 
nursery  schools,  which  will  supervise  the 
teaching,  diet,  and  health  of  boys  and 
girls  from  3  to  6  years;  group  C,  reeduca- 
tional  establishments  for  neglected,  prob- 
blem,  or  delinquent  children  from  10  to  18 
years;  and  group  D,  mountain  and  sea- 
coast  camps  for  undernourished,  weak,  or 
pretubercular  children. 

These  institutions  will  be  administered 
by  a  bureau  of  the  Ministry  of  Social 
Welfare.  The  bureau  will  be  aided  by  a 
consultative  council.  Funds  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  institutions  will  come  from 
the  national  budget,  contributions  from 
the  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  and  legacies 
and  gifts. 

Osvaldo  Cruz  Institute  and 
Brazilian  public  health 

The  activities  of  the  Brazilian  National  In¬ 
stitute  of  Public  Health  were  transferred  to 
the  Osvaldo  Cruz  Institute  by  a  decree  of 
December  18,  1937.  The  main  objective 
of  the  latter  was  defined  in  the  decree  as 
the  encouragement  of  scientific  research 
connected  with  the  problems  of  human 
health.  While  the  Institute  is  forbidden  to 
establish  branches  in  other  parts  of  Brazil, 


it  is  authorized  to  make  arrangements 
with  similar  public  and  private  organiza¬ 
tions  so  that  it  will  be  the  center  for  coordi¬ 
nating  all  their  activities. 

Conference  on  the  Teaching  of  Latin 
American  Literature 

At  the  invitation  of  the  National  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Mexico,  an  International  Confer¬ 
ence  on  the  Teaching  of  Latin  American 
Literature  will  be  held  in  Mexico  City 
from  August  15  to  22,  1938.  University 
professors,  critics,  and  literary  historians 
from  Latin  America,  the  United  States, 
and  Spain  have  been  invited.  Teachers  of 
Spanish  or  Latin  American  literature  in 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  United 
States,  and  authors  of  textbooks  on  these 
subjects,  are  eligible  for  active  membership 
in  the  conference. 

Among  the  topics  to  be  discussed  are 
problems  in  teaching  Latin  American  lit¬ 
erature,  the  exchange  of  teachers  and  lec¬ 
turers,  the  creation  of  new  courses,  the 
establishment  of  specialized  libraries,  and 
the  cooperative  publication  of  much- 
needed  reference  books.  Sjaecial  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  question  of  making 
Brazilian  literature  accessible  to  Spanish¬ 
speaking  Americans  by  encouraging  the 
study  of  Portuguese  and  the  publication 
of  Brazilian  works  in  translation. 

The  results  of  the  deliberations  of  the 
conference  will  be  incorporated  in  the  1 
program  to  be  carried  out  by  a  proposed 
central  organization,  the  Instituto  de  Lite- 
ratura  Iberoamericana. 

.An  investigation  made  by  the  Division 
of  Intellectual  Cooperation  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  shows  that  in  the  aca¬ 
demic  year  1935-36  199  college  or  uni¬ 
versity  courses  on  Latin  American  litera¬ 
ture  were  offered  in  the  United  States,  | 
almost  double  the  number  offered  five  | 
years  before.  i 
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Colombia  and  Venezuela  united 
bj  radiotelegraph 

Closer  intellectual  and  commercial  ties 
lictween  the  republics  of  Colombia  and 
\’enezucla  were  forecast  by  the  opening  of 
radiotelegraphic  communication  laetween 
the  two  countries  on  December  1,  1937. 

Normal  and  rural  education 
in  Haiti 

To  raise  the  level  of  normal  education, 
the  Government  of  Haiti  has  decided  to 
extend  the  length  of  the  elementary  nor¬ 
mal  course  from  3  to  4  years.  The 
first  3  years  will  be  devoted  to  general 
education,  and  professional  and  practical 
training  will  be  given  in  the  fourth  year. 

\  new  law  on  the  development  of  rural 
education  has  also  gone  into  effect.  The 
Division  of  Rural  Education  will  have 
four  chief  sections:  administration,  inspec¬ 
tion,  research  and  statistics,  normal  edu¬ 
cation,  and  intermediate  and  advanced 
agricultural  instruction.  The  law  requires 
that  as  soon  as  possible  a  section  of  rural 
economics  and  sociology  shall  be  estab¬ 
lished.  The  division  maintains  a  foreign 
study  service,  which  has  to  do  with 
choosing  and  sending  specialists  and  pro¬ 
fessors  abroad  to  perfect  their  study  in  the 
various  branches  of  education. 

.\11  the  schools  under  the  Division  of 
Rural  Education  have  adopted  progres¬ 
sive  educational  methods.  Primary  rural 
schools  have  courses  varying  from  6  to  8 
years,  in  accordance  with  the  community. 
Provision  will  be  made  so  that  pupils 
from  rural  schools  may  be  transferred  to 
city  schools,  if  it  is  desired.  In  each 
one  of  the  departments  a  school  for  boys 
and  a  school  for  girls  will  be  established, 
to  give  advanced  courses  open  to  pupils 
who  have  completed  their  primary  edu¬ 
cation. 


Public  health  films  in  Venezuela 

The  \'enezuelan  Ministry  of  Public  Health 
and  Social  Welfare  has  started  a  motion- 
picture  campaign  for  the  promotion  of 
public  health.  Two  films  at  present  being 
shown  are  concerned  with  pure  milk  and 
venereal  diseases,  respectively. 

The  San  Antonio  Round  Table 
attains  its  majority 

The  Pan  .American  Round  Table  of  San 
.Antonio,  Texas,  -observed  its  twenty-first 
anniversary  in  October  1937.  It  wasestab- 
lished  to  foster  closer  cultural  and  friendly 
relations  between  women  of  the  Americas, 
and  its  work  has  been  extended  by  six  other 
Round  Tables  in  Texas  and  Mexico. 

The  Round  Table  organized  in  1921  the 
First  Pan  American  Conference  between 
women  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico, 
and  has  been  represented  at  many  inter¬ 
national  gatherings.  The  annual  celebra¬ 
tion  of  “Me.xico  Day”  in  San  Antonio,  on 
May  5,  was  instituted  by  the  Round  Table. 

Venezuela  surveys  its  agricultural 
wealth 

The  President  of  V^enezuela  has  issued  a 
decree  creating  a  special  commission  to 
take  charge  of  a  methodical  survey  and 
classification  of  soils,  climate,  crops,  pas¬ 
ture,  stock,  forests,  natural  products,  water 
power  and  all  other  facts  the  knowledge  of 
which  may  lead  to  a  more  profitable  use  of 
these  resources. 

Cuban  census  of  employers  and 


A  special  office  under  the  Department  of 
Labor  has  been  established  to  take  charge 
of  a  census  of  employers  and  employees,  as 
provided  by  legislation  last  December. 


Motes  on 

INTER-AMERICAN  BOOKS 
AND  LIBRARIES 

Prepared  by  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library  of  the  Pan  American  Union 


Guatemalan  Archives 

The  General  Government  Archives  of 
Guatemala  are  administered  by  a  special 
section  of  the  Ministry  of  Government  and 
Justice.  Since  the  capital  of  Guatemala 
was  also  the  capital  of  the  short-lived  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Central  America,  the  archives 
contained  at  one  time  many  documents  re¬ 
lating  to  the  history  of  other  members  of 
the  Federation.  More  than  50  years  ago, 
however.  President  Barrios,  well  aware  of 
the  importance  of  the  archives,  presented 
to  the  other  four  Central  American  repub¬ 
lics  members  of  the  federation  all  the  docu¬ 
ments  relating  to  colonial  affairs  in  their 
respective  territories.  These  countries  still 
have  occasion,  however,  to  consult  the 
Ciuatemalan  Archives,  as  do  also  individ¬ 
uals  and  scientific  and  other  institutions. 
In  order  to  make  the  remaining  documents 
easily  available  the  Director  of  the  Archives 
is  working  on  two  projects:  First,  a  general 
inventory  of  printed  works  in  the  collec¬ 
tion,  which  has  been  in  process  of  compila¬ 
tion  since  September  1935;  and  second, 
the  classification  of  the  manuscripts,  for 
each  of  which  at  least  three  cards  are  made. 
In  addition  to  this  work,  the  office  pub¬ 
lishes  a  quarterly  bulletin  and  absorbs  into 
its  own  archives  material  sent  to  it  from 
divisions  of  the  Government. 

Brazilian  Book  Institute 

The  President  of  Brazil,  by  a  decree-law  o 
December  21,  1937,  changed  the  Instituto 
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C'.airu  into  the  Instituto  Nacional  do  Livro. 
Its  purposes  are:  To  plan  and  publish  a 
Brazilian  encyclopedia  and  a  dictionan. 
of  the  national  language;  to  publish  rare 
or  unusual  books;  to  take  measures  in¬ 
creasing  the  number,  improving  the  qual¬ 
ity  and  reducing  the  price  of  books  pub¬ 
lished  in  Brazil;  to  facilitate  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  foreign  books;  and  to  encourage 
the  organization  and  aid  in  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  public  libraries  throughout  the 
republic.  The  director  of  the  institute  will 
be  assisted  by  three  sectional  chiefs,  who 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  encyclopedia  and 
dictionary,  publications,  and  libraries, 
respectively.  The  offices  of  the  institute 
are  in  the  National  Library. 

Chilean  book  fair. 

The  Society  of  ^Vriters  of  Chile  (popularly 
known  as  the  SECHj  sponsored  the  first 
Chilean  book  and  graphic  arts  fair,  which 
opened  on  Christmas  Day,  1937,  and 
closed  on  January  15,  1938.  An  open-air 
book  fair,  in  the  center  of  Santiago,  was 
ideal  as  a  summer  attraction.  Its  numer¬ 
ous  exhibits  included  collections  placed 
on  view  by  many  bookshops  and  publish¬ 
ers,  and  by  the  National  Library;  many 
of  the  items  were  for  sale  at  reduced  prices 
or  were  auctioned  off.  The  bright,  well- 
arranged  kiosks  gave  a  festive  air  to  the 
exhibit,  which  was  arranged  to  appeal  to 
all  classes.  A  number  of  addresses  were 
made  in  the  daytime  by  well-known 
Chilean  or  foreign  literary  figures,  and 
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motion  pictures  were  presented  nightly  to 
the  public.  These  attractions  and  free 
admission  to  the  fair  aided  in  making  this 
venture  of  the  Society  a  success. 

Inter-American  Book  Exchange 

A  centralized  agency  has  been  established 
at  2700  Q  St.,  N.  \V.,  Washington,  D.  C., 
through  which  scientific  organizations, 
universities,  libraries,  and  individuals  in 
the  United  States  may  be  enabled  to  ac¬ 
quire  books  and  periodicals  from  the  var¬ 
ious  Latin  American  countries,  and,  con¬ 
versely,  similar  organizations  and  indi¬ 
viduals  in  Latin  America  may  be  enabled 
to  purchase  books  and  periodicals  from 
the  United  States. 

This  agency,  which  is  called  the  Inter- 
.\merican  Book  Exchange,  prepares  and 
distributes  periodically  lists  of  recent  books 
with  short  bibliographical  notes,  prices, 
and  other  pertinent  information.  Orders 
received  for  books  thus  listed,  or  any  others, 
are  then  transferred  to  the  respective  pub¬ 
lishers,  the  payment  to  be  made  through 
the  Exchange. 

Besides  facilitating  the  acquisition  of 
books,  the  Inter-.American  Book  Exchange 
offers: 

1.  To  gather  and  distribute  bibliographi¬ 
cal  data,  especially  subject  bibliographies, 
and  short  biographies  of  authors; 

2.  To  edit,  and  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  publication  of,  translations  of  the 
best  works — literary,  scientific,  didactic, 
etc. — published  in  any  of  the  American 
countries  which  might  seem  of  interest  to 
the  reading  public  in  the  others  where  a 
different  language  is  spoken; 

3.  To  help  booksellers,  publishers,  and 
authors  to  secure  information  they  may 
need  and  to  establish  mutual  contacts; 

4.  To  endeavor  to  secure  in  the  various  na- 
:  tions  the  adoption  of  legislation  affording 

adequate  copyright  protection  to  authors; 


5.  To  keep  a  permanent  exhibit  of  Latin 
American  books  at  its  headquarters. 

The  establishment  of  the  Exchange  has 
been  well  received  throughout  this  con¬ 
tinent  and  many  publishers  and  editors 
of  Latin  America  have  pledged  their  co- 
operationi 

Books  in  English  ^ 

Among  books  recently  received  by  the 
Library  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is 
Utopia  in  Uruguay.  This  book,  the  first 
about  Uruguay  to  be  published  in  English 
for  several  years,  is  the  work  of  Simon  G. 
Hanson,  an  American  who  spent  some 
time  in  that  country,  studying  Uruguay’s 
“New  Deal”.  The  study  looks  into  the 
economic  history  of  Uruguay  during  the 
past  three  decades  and  discusses  public 
utilities,  social  laws,  state  banks  and  other 
factors  in  the  country’s  economic  history. 

A  description  of  the  work  of  the  National 
Revolutionary  Party  of  Mexico  has  re¬ 
cently  been  written  by  Gilberto  Bosques, 
mer'ber  of  Congress  and  of  the  national 
e.xecut.  committee  of  the  party.  He 
sketches  the  background  of  party  policies, 
gives  the  program  and  statutes,  and  de¬ 
scribes  the  working  of  the  Six- Year-Plan. 

The  preliminary  report  on  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institution-Harvard  University 
archeological  expedition  to  northwestern 
Honduras  in  1936  has  recently  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  The 
report  was  written  by  the  leader  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition  and  representative  of  the  Bureau 
of  American  Ethnology  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Dr.  W.  D.  Strong,  and  the 
representatives  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of 
Harv'ard  university,  Alfred  Kidder,  1 1,  and 
A.  J.  Dre.xel  Paul,  jr.  The  expedition  ex¬ 
tended  the  work  of  the  Institution  in  north- 

*  Further  information  about  ant  of  the  above  men- 
tioned  books  will  be  gladly  supplied  by  the  Librarian  of 
the  Pan  American  Union. 
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eastern  Honduras  in  1933,  and  followed  up 
the  earlier  work  on  the  Uliia  River  done  by 
Greorge  Byron  Gordon  and  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Hughes  Popenoe,  chiefly  in  1928  and  1929. 

Books  in  Spanish  ^ 

Under  the  title  La  polUica  Argentina  en  la 
Guerra  del  Chaco,  a  complete  report  on  Ar¬ 
gentine  policy  with  regard  to  the  Chaco 
war  has  recently  been  published  by  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations  of  that 
country  in  two  large  volumes.  They  give 
the  historical  and  geographical  background 
of  the  dispute  and  describe  Argentine  ac¬ 
tion  connected  therewith.  The  account 
of  the  subject  from  1930  on  is  detailed, 
and  many  documents  are  included. 

The  second  volume  of  a  history  of  medi¬ 
cine  in  Uruguay  has  just  been  published. 
The  history  is  the  work  of  Dr.  Rafael 
Schiaffino,  a  professor  in  the  Medical 
School  of  the  National  University  in  Mon¬ 
tevideo,  and  a  member  of  the  Historical 
and  Geographical  Institute  of  that  city. 
The  first  volume  appeared  in  1927.  The 
second  deals  chiefly  with  medicine  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  while  Uruguay  was 
part  of  the  Spanish  colonies. 

.Amalia  Errazuriz  de  Subercaseaux,  one 

>  Further  information  about  any  of  the  above  men- 
tiorud  books  will  be  gladly  supplied  by  the  Librarian  of 
the  Pan  American  Union. 


of  the  leading  Chilean  women  of  her  time  | 
(the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  centurv-  I 
and  the  first  quarter  of  this)  has  found  a  ' 
worthy  biographer  in  her  daughter  Blanca, 
She  writes  of  Senora  de  Subercaseaux's 
early  days,  of  her  books,  of  her  marriage 
and  subsequent  residence  in  various  for-  I 
eign  countries  with  her  diplomat  husband.  I 
her  family,  and  her  activities  in  women’s  | 
movements  in  Chile.  f 

Srta.  Blanca  Santa  Cruz  Ossa  has  retold  | 
or  translated  for  Chilean  children  some  of  I 
the  tales,  legends,  and  fairy  stories  from  E 
many  countries  most  beloved  by  young  | 
readers,  among  them  Kipling’s  Just  St  E 
Stories  and  Longfellow’s  poems.  Future  f 
volumes  will  contain  folktales  of  still  other  fe 
countries.  By  a  decree  of  September  10,  [ 
1936,  the  Government  approved  the  use  t 
of  the  fourteen  volumes  so  far  issued  as  I 
supplementary  reading  texts  in  the  pri-  [ 
mary  schools.  I 

“The  Pan  American  Bookshelf I 

The  list  of  books  received  by  the  Libran  | 
of  the  Pan  American  Union,  which  has  [ 
hitherto  appeared  in  this  section  of  the  f 
Bulletin,  will  hereafter  be  issued  in  | 
mimeographed  form.  Copies  may  be  ob- 1 
tained  upon  request  to  the  Librarian  of  [ 
the  Pan  .American  Union.  |  i 
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The  Pan  American  Union  is  an  international 
organization  created  and  maintained  by  the 
twenty-one  American  Republics;  Argentina, 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica, 
Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El 
Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico, 
Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  the  United 
States,  Uruguay,  and  V'enezuela.  Originally 
known  as  the  International  Bureau  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics,  it  was  established  in  1890  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  a  resolution  passed  April  14  of 
that  year  at  the  First  International  Conference  of 
American  States,  held  at  Washington  in  1889-90, 
and  presided  over  by  James  G.  Blaine,  then 
United  States  Secretary  of  State.  Its  work  was 
greatly  expanded  by  resolutions  of  the  Second 
Conference,  held  at  Mexico  in  1901;  the  Third, 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos 
.Aires  in  1910;  the  Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in 
1923;  the  Sixth,  at  Habana,  Cuba,  in  1928;  and 
the  Seventh,  at  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  in  1933. 
.April  14  is  celebrated  annually  throughout  the 
Americas  as  Pan  American  Day. 

Purpose  and  Organization 
The  purpose  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
promote  peace,  commerce,  and  friendship  between 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  by 
fostering  economic,  juridical,  social,  and  cultural 
relations.  The  Union  is  supported  by  annual 
contributions  from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts 
proportional  to  population.  Its  affairs  are  ad¬ 
ministered  by  a  Director  General  and  an  Assistant 
Director,  elected  by  and  resptonsible  to  a  Govern¬ 


ing  Board  compwscd  of  the  Secretary  of  .State  of 
the  United  States  and  representatives  in  Washing¬ 
ton  of  the  other  American  governments. 

Administrative  Divisions 
The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  created.  Special  divisions  have 
been  created  on  foreign  trade,  statistics,  finance, 
agricultural  cooperation,  juridical  matters,  and 
travel,  all  of  which  maintain  close  relations  with 
official  and  unofficial  bodies  in  the  countries 
members  of  the  Union.  P<irticular  attention  is 
devoted  to  the  development  of  closer  intellectual 
and  cultural  relations  among  the  nations  of  the 
American  Continent,  and  a  division  of  intellectual 
coojjeration  exists  for  this  purpose.  The  Colum¬ 
bus  Memorial  Library  contains  90,000  volumes 
and  many  map>s.  The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  published  monthly  in  English, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is  the  official  organ  of 
the  institution. 

Pan  American  Conferences 
The  Pan  American  Union  serves  as  the  per¬ 
manent  organ  of  the  International  Conferences  of 
American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan 
American  Conferences.  In  addition  to  prepiuing 
the  programs  and  regulations,  the  Union  gives 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by 
conducting  special  inquiries  and  investigations 
and  by  convening  or  arranging  for  special  or 
technical  conferences  in  the  intervals  between  the 
International  Conferences. 


